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On  March  1, 1915,  Dr.  Viera  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  Oriental  Republic  fora 
period  of  four  years.  At  the  time  of  his  election  he  was  Minister  of  the  Interior  in 
the  cabinet  of  President  Battle  y  Ordohez. 
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On  Wodnosdiiy,  Xovcndx'r  10,  there  was  held  th(>  (irst  niontldy 
ineetinj?  lor  tlu'  autumn  of  the  (loveriung  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
I'ldon,  with  ])raetieally  all  of  the  members  ])resent.  Following  a 
ha])])ily  worded  welcome  to  Seeindary  Lansinjij  as  chairman  ex-oflieio 
of  the  hoard,  e.\j)ressed  hy  the  ranking  Latin  American  meml)er, 
Mr.  Domieio  da  Chima,  ambassador  of  Brazil,  the  Director  (h'neral 
submitted  his  annual  rej)ort  on  the  reeeijds  and  exj)enditures  of 
the  olliee,  which  was  read  and  then  referred  to  the  supervisory 
committee  for  its  study  and  recommendations.  'I'lie  chairman  of 
the  hoard,  speaking  as  Secretary  of  State  of  the  I’nited  States, 
took  advantage  of  this  meeting  to  lay  before  the  hoard  a  statement 
covering  the  action  of  tlie  United  States  and  thesi.x  Governments  ol 
Argentina,  Jiolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Guatemala,  and  Uruguay  in 
recognizing  the  de  facto  Government  of  Mexico.  Following  tliis 
im])ortant  statement,  which  was  listened  to  most  attentively,  the 
minister  of  Peru — speaking  as  the  representative  of  one  of  tin* 
countries  which  was  not  actually  engaged  in  the  conference  on  the 
Mexican  situation  introduced  a  resolution  of  ap])reciation  and 
aj)j)roval,  which  was  seconded  by  the  miidster  of  Bolivia  as  the 
representative  of  one  of  the  countries  particij)ating  in  the  conferema*. 
Accompanying  their  motions  with  apj)ro])riate  brief  comments,  the 
resolution,  which  was  passed  unanimously,  reads  as  follows: 

Tlie  I’an  AmtTicau  Union  expresse.s  its  gratilication  and  approval  of  tlie  course 
adopted  by  the  (lovcriunents  of  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Bliile,  (iuateinala.  United 
States,  and  Uruguay  in  couiLseling  together  upon  the  situation  in  Me.xico  and  in  acting 
identically  in  recognizing  the  de  facto  Government  of  Mexico,  in  that  it  evidences 
the  spirit  of  cooperation,  which  is  the  essential  element  of  I’an  American  fraternity. 

The  ])assing  of  this  resolution  made  it  a  matter  of  international 
record  that  the  action  of  seven  of  the  American  Governments  in  the 
Mexican  situation  was  a])proved  by  all  the  other  Governments  of 
America  and,  therefore,  became  a  I’an  American  act.  In  view  of 
the  far-reaching  siginlicance  of  this  resolution  as  marking  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  era  in  I’an  Americanism  the  remarks  made  hy  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  the  ministers  of  Bolivia 
and  Pern  will  he  (pioted  in  full  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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PhotoKi'Apli  t»y  ConltTo. 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  BOLIVIA  ANJ)  HIS  CABINET. 


The  President,  Dr.  Isinael  Montes,  is  in  the  center  of  the  front  row.  On  his  left  are  Dr.  Victor  R.  S.injincs,  Minister  of  Foreign  IteUtions  and  Worship, 
and  Dr.  Jiu\n  M.  Sanwrho,  First  Vice  President.  On  his  ri^ht  are  Dr.  Josd  Carrasco,  Second  V^ice  President,  and  Dr.  Anibil  Capriles,  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction.  Those  in  the  second  row,  from  left  to  rij;ht,  are:  Dr.  Phieido  Sanchez,  Minister  of  Justice  and  Industry:  .^enor  Julio  Zamora, 
Mlnintor  of  Finance;  and  Seftor  Nestor  (iiitlerres.  Minister  of  War. 
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OEATII  OF  DON  .lOAQl  IN  RERNARDO  ('AEVO. 

The  sudden  death  of  Don  Joaquin  Bernardo  Calvo  on  Xoveinher  22, 
1915,  at  his  residence  in  Washington,  deprives  the  Pan  American 
Union  of  one  of  its  oldest  and  truest  friends,  and  a  stauneh  supporter 
of  Pan  Americanism  and  all  the  ideals  it  stands  for.  Senor  Calvo 
was  for  some  years,  until  his  retirement  in  August,  1914,  the  dean  of 
the  diplomatic  corps  in  Washington,  in  point  of  length  of  service, 
having  been  for  15  consecutive  years  envoy  e.xtraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  Costa  Kica  at  the  capital — since  January  5,  1899. 
Before  coming  to  the  United  States  as  secretary  of  the  Costa  Hican 
delegation  to  the  First  Pan  American  Conference  in  1889,  he  had 
already  done  meritorious  service  in  his  home  country,  where  in  1885 
he  established  the  first  daily  paper.  He  was  apjiointed  in  1885 
member  of  the  War  Claims  Commission,  and  governor  of  the  Province 
of  C'artago  in  1886.  In  1892  he  was  made  a  delegate  from  Costa 
Bica  to  the  International  Monetary  Conference  held  in  Washington, 
and  charge  d’affaires  of  his  country.  In  189J  he  represented  Costa 
Kica  at  the  World’s  Fair  (Chicago)  as  a  member  of  its  delegation;  in 
1896  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  minister  resideiit  in  the  United  States, 
and,  in  1898,  accredited  to  Mexico  as  well.  In  1899  Senor  (-alvo  was 
made  envoy  e.xtraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary,  a  place 
which  he  held  uninterruptedly  until  August,  1914.  During  this  long 
period  of  service  as  tlie  chief  of  the  Costa  Rican  Legation  in  Washing¬ 
ton  lie  was,  in  1901-2,  Costa  Rican  delegate  to  the  Second  Pan 
American  Conference  in  Me.xico,  and  one  of  its  representatives  at  tlie 
Central  American  Peace  Conference  in  Washington  in  1907.  As  a 
member  of  the  governing  hoard  of  the  Pan  American  Union  ami  the 
International  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  the  name  under  which 
the  organization  was  created  after  the  First  Pan  American  Conferem^e, 
Senor  ('alvo  always  lent  his  entire  support  to  any  measure  which  he 
believed  was  flirected  toward  the  progress  of  the  cause  of  Pan  Ameri- 
catiism  and  the  welfare  of  the  Pan  American  Union  as  the  node 
from  which  the  light  of  progress,  friendship,  better  understanding, 
and  greater  prosperity  irradiates.  Senor  Calvo  was  a  patriot,  a 
Pan  American,  a  devoted  worker,  whose  demise  is  a  distinct  loss  to 
Ills  friends  and  to  the  cause  of  Pan  Americanism. 


THE  SECOND  PAN  AMERICAN  SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESS. 

.\ccording  to  the  otTicial  reports  from  each  of  the  (lovernments 
now  in  the  hands  of  Director  General  John  Barrett,  of  the  Pan 
.Ymerican  Union,  who  is  Secretary  General  of  the  Congress,  each 
one  of  the  21  Aiherican  Republics  will  apjioint  delegations  com¬ 
posed  of  its  leading  educators,  economists,  engineers,  international 
lawyei-s,  and  experts  on  mining,  agriculture,  health,  transportati(*n. 


rhoto8  by  Sutton. 


AFTER  THE  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  RAN  AMERICAN  MASS  AT  ST.  RATRICK'S  CIICRCH,  WASlllNOTON,  1).  C. 


lliRh  ofTicials  of  the  United  States  Government,  church  dignitaries,  and  leading  diplomatic  representatives  of  all  the  Latin  .\merican  Republics  gathered  in  St.  Ralrick’s  Churcii. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  on  Thursda.v,  November  25,  1215,  to  participate  in  the  ceieltralion  of  the  seventh  annual  Ran  .\merican  mass,  which  has  become  a  notable  feature  of 
Thanksgiving  Day  celebrations  in  the  National  Capital.  The  Rresident  of  the  United  States,  being  unable  to  attend  in  person,  was  represented  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Among  the  prominent  otlicials  present  were  five  members  of  the  Rresident’s  Cabinet;  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su[)reme  Court  and  several  of  the  .\ssociate  Justices;  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  the  highest  ofliciul  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States;  and  many  other  civic  and  ecclesiiislic  dignitaries.  In  the  picture  to  the  k'fl,  may  be  seen  the  Very 
Rev.  John  F.  Fenton,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  J.  Kerby;  in  that  to  the  right  Mgr.  RiLssell,  Mrs.  Robert  Lansing,  and  .'Swretarv  of  .stiate  Lansing. 
Iravinc  the  church  after  the  celebration  of  the  mass. 
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and  Hnauco.  From  ])rosoiit  indications,  it  is  estimated  that  there  will 
he  in  attendance  over  loO  of  the  most  representative  men  of  Central 
and  South  America,  or  more  than  have  ever  jiarticipated  in  any 
other  international  conference  held  in  America.  From  the  United 
States,  aside  from  its  ollicial  delegation,  there  will  he  jiresent  over 
(}()()  sj)ecial  representatives  from  its  universities,  (‘(dlejies,  and  scien¬ 
tific  s(tcieties  and  orf^anizations. 

The  President  of  the  Unit('d  States  is  expected  to  welcome  the 
del(*<;ates  at  the  inau}i;ural  session,  which  will  he  held  on  Monday, 
December  27.  The  jiresident  of  the  coiifjress,  in  accordance  with 
international  |)rec(‘dence,  wliich  gives  the  jiresidency  to  the  lead¬ 
ing  representative  of  the  country  where  the  |)revions  conference 
was  held,  will  he  llis  Excellency  Phluardo  Suarez-Mujica,  amhassador 
of  (’Idle,  wlio  will  also  ])e  tlie  chairman  of  the  (hdegation  from  that 
country. 


HONORS  RE('EIVEl)  BY  LATIN  AMERICAN  NATIONS  AT  PANAMA-PACIFIC 
I N  T  E  R  N  AT  I O  N  A  L  EX  POS  IT  lO  N . 

At  the  close  of  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  on 
December  4,  all  of  tin*  Latin  American  nations  who  have  been 

rejiresented  by  (‘xhihits  tliere  are  to  he  signally  honored  by  the 
exposition  officials  through  the  awarding  of  medals  to  them  in  the 
various  classes  in  winch  tliey  had  exhibits.  It  is  undei’stood  that  the 
Bolivian  (lovernment  is  to  have  its  entire  exhibit  transferred  to  the 
eastern  section  of  the  United  States  and  jiermanently  installed  either 
in  New  York  or  Washington.  The  exjiosition  has  been  a  wonderful 
success  in  every  jiarticular,  and  it  is  exjiected  that  at  its  close  the 
total  number  of  visitoi’s  will  have  reached  lS.0()(),t)()(). 


ADDRE.SSES  BY  THE  MINLSTER  OF  PERU. 

Senor  Don  Federico  A.  Pezet,  Ministi'r  of  Peru,  on  October  4  was 
the  gin's!  of  honor  of  the  ('hamher  of  (’ommerce  of  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
wlien  he  addressed  the  memhei-s  on  the  subject  of  ‘‘(’loser  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Peru.”  On  October  29  the  Minister 
was  the  gui'st  of  President  Andrew  White,  of  (’ornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  who  entertained  in  his  honor,  ainl  by  special  request 
he  delivered  an  address  before  the  student  body  of  the  university, 
taking  as  his  subject  “The  contrasts  in  the  develojnnent  of  the  Latin 
and  Anglo-Saxon  races  in  America.”  The  following  day  the  Latin- 
American  Union  of  (’ornell  Ihiiversity  entertained  Minister  Pezet  at 
dinner  at  the  New  Ithaca  Hotel,  when  he  responded  to  the  toast  of 
“Peru”  and  made  an  earnest  ajipeal  for  Pan  American  unity  and 
solidarity  among  the  Latin  jieoples  of  the  Americas.  The  Cosmopol¬ 
itan  (’luh  of  the  univei’sity  entertained  Mr.  Pezet  later  in  the  evening. 


('opyri>fht  by  I’rulerwootl  A’  I’mlerwood,  New  Y«>rk. 


PAN  AMERICAN  ENVOYS  CONFERRING  ON  MEXICAN  QUESTION. 


This  photograph  was  toVen  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York,  September  18,  1915.  Seated  aroimd  the  table  from  left  to  right  are;  Sefior  Don  Ignsicio  Calderon,  of  Bolivia;  .Sefior  Don 
Carlos  Maria  de  I’efia,  of  Uruguay;  Sefior  Don  Joaquin  Mendes,  of  Guatemala;  E.  C.  Sxveet,  the  secretary  of  the  conference;  Sefior  Romulo  S.  Naon,  of  .\rgontina;  Sefior 
Domicio  da  Gama,  of  Brazil;  Hon.  Robert  I.ansing,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  ITnited  States;  and  Sefior  Don  Editardo  Suarez  Miijica,  of  Chile. 


ILL  BE  THE  FIRST  CHART 
T  THE  END  OF  THIS  FILM 
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when  he  took  oeciisitoi  to  diseonrse  to  the  students  at  h'iiiitii  on  the 
neeessity  of  learnintJ  Spanish  and  ht'coinin*;  fx'ttc'r  aocpiaintc'd  witli 
tl>e  ])eo])le  of  Latin  America  thronjjh  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
their  history  and  literature  and  imitnal  eoo])('iation  and  intereoiirse. 
Mr.  Pezet  is  sj)eeially  well  (lualilied  to  s])eak  on  all  of  these  subjects,  as 
his  o.\])erienee  in  the  dijdomatie  service  in  the  Ihiited  States  has 
furnished  him  excellent  op])ortnnities  for  ohservation  and  stiidy  of 
the  various  (juestions  afreetin<i  the  relations  (»f  the  peojde  of  the 
American  nations. 


ADDHK.SSES  BY  DIBECTOB  (iENEBAI,  BABUETT. 

The  Director  (leneral  has  naaoitly  imnle  addresses  on  tlu'  subject 
of  Pan  America  ami  tlu*  ilevelo|)ment  of  closer  relations  hetwc'C'U  the 
Tnited  States  and  tlu'  otlu'r  Ke])uhlies  eomposinji  the  rnion  before 
the  followinjj  orjjanizations:  North- Last ern  Ohio  'I'eachers'  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  ‘2.‘L  Randolph-Maeon  Woman’s 
College  and  the  Woman’s  Club  of  Lymdd)!!!*;,  Va.,  October  2h:  Mary¬ 
land  State  Coiiferenee,  Dauj'htc'is  of  tlu*  American  Revolution, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Xovemlxa-  4 ;  tlu'  Woman’s  Cluh  of  ^’ork.  Pa.,  Novem¬ 
ber  .a;  Ihiity  Forum,  Montclair,  N.  d.,  November  7;  and  Dauj'hters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  1  laddontield,  N.  .1.,  November  !).  That 
the  keen  interest  in  the  <i;eneral  and  eommereial  relations  of  the 
Cnited  States  and  Latin  America  is  jiot  confined  to  any  one  section  of 
the  country  is  evidenced  by  the  many  ijivitations  the  Director  General 
receives  from  representative  civic  and  commercial  orf'anizations  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  to  address  them  on  these  timely  subjects. 


MEMBERS  OF  I.NTEKXATIOXAI.  IlKill  COMMISSION 

.Vdvice  has  been  received  relative  to  the  ajijmintment  by  the 
Republics  of  Salvador,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Honduras  of 
their  members  on  the  International  Jligh  Commission  to  consider 
uniformity  of  laws  relating  to  trade,  commerce,  and  international 
commercial  court.  The  following  are  the  rcjiresentatives  designated 
])y  Salvador:  Tomas  G.  Palomo,  Minister  of  Finance;  Rafael  Guirola 
Duke,  foi  ,ner  Minister  of  Finance;  Francisco  A.  Lima,  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  t)f  the  Interior;  Manuel  Lopez  Mencia,  Treasurer  of  the 
Republic;  (.’arlos  D’Almisson,  Comjitroller  of  the  Treasury;  Sergio 
Castellanos,  chairman  of  the  hoard  of  auditors;  lielarmino  Suarez, 
lawyer;  Florentin  Souza,  superintendent  of  mails;  and  Isidro  Mon- 
cada,  man  of  letters.  The  Dominican  members  are:  Francisco 
Herrera,  Minister  of  Finance  and  (’ommerce;  Ricardo  Pineyro, 
prominent  merchant  of  Santo  Domingo,  member  of  firm  of  R.  Pineyro 
y  Cia.;  Manuel  .1.  Troncosa  «le  la  Concha,  lawyer;  Eduardo  Ricart, 
merchant  and  hanker  of  Santo  Domingo  ;  Francisco  J.  Peynado,  dele- 


Senor  Calvo,  who  died  in  'Wasliinjtlon, (November  22,  1915,  was  for  fifteen  eonseciitive  years  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Costa  Riea  to  the  United  States. 
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"iito  to  tko  Pail  Aiuorican  Financial  Conforonco,  formerly  Dominican 
minister  to  tlie  United  States,  owner  of  Las  Novedades  of  New  York: 
lloracio  Vicioso,  lawyer;  Mario  Aliren,  merchant  and  secretary 
of  (diamherof  Commerce;  Jose  Ramon  Lopez,  lawyer  and  ex-senator; 
and  Rafael  J.  ('astillo,  lawyer.  The  memhei’s  appointed  hy  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Honduras  are:  Francisco  J.  Mejia,  Minister  of  War: 
Rdmulo  E.  Duron  and  vSilveiro  Lainez,  prominent  lawyers  in 
Tejjucigalpa. 


THE  THIRD  NATIONAI.  FOREIGN  TRADE  tONVEXTION. 

'Phe  Third  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  has  been  called  by  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council  to  meet  in  Now  Orleans,  La.,  January 
27,  28,  and  29,  1916.  “Commercial  preparedness”  will  be  its  motto. 
'Phis  national  conference  of  business  men  will  consider  and  discuss 
the  jiroblems  incident  to  the  reliabilitation  of  the  American  merchant 
marine,  the  utilization  of  the  tariff  to  encourage  and  protect  American 
foreign  trade,  and  ways  and  means  for  the  smaller  manufacturei's 
and  merchants  to  engage  in  and  share  the  benefits  of  foreign  trade. 
It  is  confidently  exjiected  that  jiractically  all  of  the  chambers  of 
comment'!,  boards  of  trade,  and  other  commercial  and  industrial 
organizations,  corporations,  firms,  and  individnals  interested  in  the 
development  of  oversea  trade  will  be  rejiresented  at  the  convention. 


FIRST  PAX  AMERICAX  CIIILD’s  CONGRESS. 

'Phe  First  Pan  American  (diild’s  Congress  will  convene  in  July, 
1916,  in  Ruenos  Aires,  Argentina,  upon  the  call  of  the  people  of  that 
Rcijmblic.  Dr.  Julieta  Lanteri  Renshaw  is  the  president  of  the 
executive  committee  in  charge  of  the  organization  of  this  congress, 
with  headquarters  in  Buenos  Aires.  'Phe  idea  of  this  first  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Child’s  Congress  has  grown  out  of  tlie  First  National  Child’s 
Congress  held  in  Tucuman,  Argentina,  in  October,  1913.  According 
to  announcements  which  have  been  made,  the  congress  will  be  di¬ 
vided  into  seven  different  sections  for  special  discussions,  in  addition 
to  the  general  confenmees.  Tliese  sections  will  liave  for  consideration 
the  subjects  of  child  legislation,  industrial  legislation,  hygiene,  edu¬ 
cation,  psychology,  mother  and  child  aid,  and  sociology.  Among 
those  who  make  up  the  executive  committee  and  the  committees  in 
charge  of  the  different  sections  are  many  of  the  ablest  and  best 
known  men  and  women  of  Argentina.  Among  those  already  actively 
interested  are  Dr.  Emelio  Frers,  member  of  the  National  Senate  of 
.Vrgontina  and  president  of  the  Museo  Docial  Argentino;  Dr.  Joaquin 
V.  Gonzalez,  also  member  of  the  National  Senate  and  rector  of  the 
University  of  La  Plata;  Dr.  Enrique  del  Valle  Iberlucea,  lawyer, 
member  of  the  National  Senate,  university  jirofessor  and  ^^Titer;  Dr. 


GKOUl’  OF  UNITKI)  STATKS  AND  MEXICAN  GOVERNMENT  OFFICIALS  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PRESS,  AT  EAGLE  HOTEL, 

EAGLE  PASS,  TEX.,  NOVEMBER  4,  1915. 

From  left  to  riKlit:  John  W.  Bell,  ^ecreta>y  to  Mr.  John  Reid  Sillimiin,  special  ro|)iesentative  in  Mexico  of  President  Wilson;  representative  of  one  of  Mexico 
city’s  leadiriK  newspapers;  S.  S.  McCluie,  of  McCluie’s  Magazine;  Gen.  Agnilar,  Governor  of  State  of  Vera  Cruz;  Lincoln  StetTens;  John  W.  Roberts, 
representative  of  the  Ilearst  newspajers;  John  Lind,  foimer  personal  lepiesentative  of  President  Wilson;  Gen.  .41varo  Obregon;  Joseph  de  Coursey,  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  New  A'ork  Times. 


SEN’OU  DR.  JOAQUIN  R.  TORR AURAS, 

First  Socretarv  of  tlie  Legation  of  f'uba  in  Wiishington,  formcrlv  member  of 
the  Cuban  House  of  Representatives,  ami  commander  of  the  International 
Order  of  the  Red  Cross. 
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Carlos  Rodriguez  Etchart,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  economics  of  the 
University  of  Buenos  Aires;  Dr.  Luis  Giiemmes,  memher  of  the 
National  Senate  and  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Buenos  Aires;  Ur.  Jose  B.  Zuhianr,  })rofessor  of  the  Normal 
School  of  Buenos  Aires;  Dr.  lloracio  Rivarola,  professor  of  sociology 
of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires;  Dr.  Francesco  P.  Moreno,  Dr 
Modesto  Quiroga,  and  Dr.  Ernesto  Nelson. 


INTEREST  IN  PAN  AMERICANISM. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  rapidly  increasing  interest  in  Pan  American¬ 
ism  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  heirause  of  the  unforeseen  and  unprece¬ 
dented  increase  in  the  numher  of  students  electing  Sjianish  in  Wes¬ 
leyan  University,  Miildletown,  Conn.,  the  jiresident  was  forced  to 
engage  a  new  instructor  in  that  language,  and  nearly  one-sixth  of  the 
entire  student  body  have  already  registered  to  take  the  course.  It 
has  also  been  announced  by  the  authorities  of  Harvard  University 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  that  next  year  Spanish  will  be  entered  on  the 
entrance  examination  list  of  that  institution  of  learning. 

The  San  Francisco  (C\l.)  Chajiter  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Banking,  believing  that  in  the  education  of  the  younger  banking  ele¬ 
ment  the  best  results  for  better  Pan  Americanism  can  be  obtained  by 
accpiiring  a  mastery  of  the  language  of  the  Latin  countries,  has 
announced  a  six  months’  coui’se  in  Spanish,  and  Llo  members  of  the 
chapter  immediately  took  advantage  of  the  ojiportunitv  to  liecoine 
members  of  the  class. 

Extraordinary  interest  is  also  being  shown  in  the  study  of  Spanish 
l)y  the  Woman’s  Clubs  of  the  United  States,  and  Director  General 
Barrett  has  just  received  word  that  as  a  result  of  his  visit  to  Lyiu^h- 
burg,  Va..  where  he  addressed  the  members  of  the  Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s  College,  a  real  interest  in  the  great  cause  which  he  rejire- 
sented  was  created  and  that  35  membei-s  of  the  Woman’s  Clnl)  of 
Lynchburg  are  already  making  a  study  of  Latin  America. 


A  CTFP  TM  THF  PPnCRFQQ 

vJ  .1.  JL^l.  Xl^  X  JLM,jLd  X  iV  V/ VX  X\X-^vJvJ 

OF  PARAGUAY  /. 

UNLESS  OIK'  is  a1)li'  to  got  tho  point  of  viow  of  tho  earliest 
Spanisli  settlers  in  America,  it  is  somewhat  didieult  to 
umh'rstaml  tlu'  |)rogress  of  Spanisli  settlement  and  activi¬ 
ties.  Otlu'i'wise  one  might  naturally  expect  that  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  east  coast  would  have  taken  place  before  that  of  the  west 
and  that  tliis  settlement  would  have  begun  at  or  near  the  coast  and 
gradually  extended  to  the  interior.  That  Asuncion,  a  thousand 
miles  up  the  Plata  Kiver,  should  be  an  older  town  than  Buenos 
Aires  or  Montevideo,  at  its  mouth,  seems  a  paradox.  The  Span¬ 
ish  invasion  of  America  was  not  an  industrial  overflow  from  a 
country  already  ovi'rpopulated.  The  first  settlers  were  not  home¬ 
seeking  agriculturists  and  laboreis.  'Pliey  were  adventurei's  ])ure 
and  simple.  Two  purposes  underlaid  tlie  movement  adventure  and 
tliirst  for  gold  on  tlie  one  hand  and  christianizing  the  jiagans  on 
the  other.  'Phe  soldier  and  tlie  priest  were  the  jiioneers  of  Spanish 
.Vmerica,  and  naturally  from  tins  stand|)oint  the  movement  was 
directed  toward  the  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  where  wealth  had 
accumulated  and  man  had  become  tractable.  The  great  plains  of 
the  Plata,  where  there  was  no  gold  and  only  a  scattered  population 
of  savage  nomads,  ])resented  but  little  attractions  either  to  the  soldier 
or  to  the  missionary.  The  invasion  of  South  America  began  at 
Panama,  in  the  northwest  corner.  From  there  Pizarro  sailed  for 
Peru.  Having  com|uered  Peru  and  taken  the  Emperor,  the  adven¬ 
turers  sju'ead  out  east  and  south  to  the  limits  of  the  Inca  empire  in 
Argentina  and  in  (’Idle,  d’he  great  mines  of  Upper  Peru  (now  Bolivia) 
were  discovered.  Potosi  was  the  center  of  attraction  and  the 
shortest  way  to  Potosi  was  the  problem  that  engaged  every  adven¬ 
turer’s  sjiirit  from  the  Pyrenees  to  (libraltar.  The  beaten  route  was 
by  way  of  the  West  Indies,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  Lima,  (hizco,  and 
the  high  mountains.  It  was  then  that  Spaniards  remembered  that 
(’abot  had  sailed  up  a  great  river  on  the  east  coast,  flowing  from  far 
up  in  the  interior,  pointing  directly  for  Potosi.  Was  this  route  ])rac- 
ticablef  If  so,  it  was  shorter  and  easier  than  over  the  mountains 
from  the  west. 

'I'lien,  again,  in  the  sixteenth  century  English,  French,  and  Dutch 
buccaneers  began  to  infest  the  (’aribbean  to  the  north,  blocking  the 
road  to  Panama  and  the  golden  west  coast.  The  route  by  the  Plata 
avoided  these.  Tims  it  was  that  Asuncion  was  founded,  the  end  of 
the  sea  voyage  and  the  beginning  of  the  land  voyage  to  Potosi  and 
wealth.  The  rich  lands  that  surrounded  Asuncion,  the  mighty  plains 
130122— Hull.  5—15 - 2  621 
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of  tlu*  torritorv  of  rnij'uay,  wcmt  at  first  uiu-oiisid- 

<'r(‘(l.  To  tlio  advoiituirr  this  was  all  waste.  Tlie  load  star  that 
heckoiied  him  was  in  the  mountains  around  La  Paz,  and  Asuncion 
was  a  convenient  stej)  toward  tlie  great  stores  of  gold  and  silver 
which,  to  his  imagination,  was  to  he  had  in  Peru  merely  for  the  tak- 
ng.  'I'hen  the  desuits  came  and  remained  in  Paraguay.  Tlie  field, 
unattractive  to  tlie  earliest  missionaries,  proved  inviting  to  them  and 
here  they  accomplished  the  greatest  ehristianizing  success  of  both  the 
Americas.  A  whole  raei'  of  nomad  and  savage  Indians,  without 
bloodshed  and  without  force,  were  subdued  and  brought  under  the 
influenee  of  the  ehureh  and  of  civilization  and  heeame  builders  of 
houses  and  cultivators  of  the  land.  Later  the  desuits  wi're  expelled 
and  large  mnnlx'rs  of  the  Indians  rela])sed  into  barbarians.  Soon 
after  came  the  war  of  indepimdenee  and  then  Franeia  and  the  Lopez. 
Meanwhile,  the  road  to  Potosi  had  become  disused  and  forgotten  and 
Paraguay  was  lost  to  the  world. 

The  vast  interior  of  South  America,  almost  entirely  unutilized  and 
as  to  over  00  jier  cent  thereof  virgin  lands,  holds  out  to  mankind  the 
best  ])romise  of  develojniKmt,  of  settlement,  and  of  empire.  Agassiz 
predietc'd  that  the  future  center  of  the  civilization  of  the  world  would 
he  there.  .South  America  is  an  enormous  triangle  of  nearly  7,()00,()()() 
sipiare  miles.  On  its  western  edge  rise  the  mighty  Andes,  closely 
jiaralleling  the  coast  line  from  Panama  to  ('ajK'  Horn.  On  the 
northern  and  eastern  edges  rise  other  mountain  systems  less  well 
known,  hut  like  the  Andes  ])aralleling  the  coast  and  shutting  hack 
the  waters  of  tlu'  interior.  Xowherc'  do  these  wa.t('rs  break  through 
the  western  harrier  of  the  Andes.  The  western  rim  holds  firm  at  all 
points,  exce})t  perhaps  at  the  extreme  tip  end  in  the  south  where 
s])litting  up  into  disjointed  masses  tlu'  Andes  ceases  to  ho  a  well- 
defined  range,  and  becomes  a  row  of  independent  massifs.  On  the 
northern  and  on  the  southeastern  edges  of  the  great  triangle  there 
are  a  number  of  ])oints  where  the  interior  waters  come  (h»wn  to 
the  sea,  hut  principally  these  outlets  are  three,  hv  the  vallevs  of  the 
Orinoco,  the  Aimizctn,  and  the  Plata.  Thes<'i  three  great  rivers 
drain  about  three-fourths  of  all  of  South  America.  The  Orinoco  and 
the  Amazon  reach  the  sea  on  the  north  (or  northeast)  limb  of  the 
triangle  and  the  Plata  on  the  southeast  limb.  Besides  the  Plata, 
from  the  turn  in  the  coast  at  ('ape  San  llo(pie  to  the  southern  end 
of  the  continent,  a  distance  of  over  4, .500  miles,  there  is  no  other 
river  of  much  c(*nsequence.  'Phe  reason  for  this  is  apparent.  The 
coast  range  of  mountains  along  the  south  Atlantic  coast,  like  the 
Andes  on  the  west,  is  lu'ar  the  sea  and  thus  forms  a  harrier  for  the 
iidand  water  flow.  As  has  been  said.  South  America  is  a  triangle, 
hut  a  triangle  with  tin*  edges  criinju'd  up.  (4n  one  side,  the  western, 
this  crimping  is  perfect,  ami  so  it  is  for  two-thirds  and  more  of  another 


VIEW  OF  THE  RIVER 

A.suiicioii.  (he  capital  and  larcest  city  ol  I’araytiay,  is  siliiate<l  on  (he  east  hattk  of  the  rara^nay  River,  alnutt  l.hhO  tniles  frotntiK 
this  iHiintis something  over  (RK)  .vards  in  widtl’i.  Asuncion  is  one  of  the  most  itn|)ortant  interior  jKjrts  of  South  America..  Tbs 
to  be  undertaken,  will  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  city  and  to  the  country. 
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side,  the  soiitli  western,  hut  for  the  north  the  crinipinj;  is  ihittened  out 
at  a  numher  of  jdaces,  and  through  these  flatteninjjs  drain  tlie  waters 
from  tlie  fjreat  interior  basin.  Apjuoxiiuately  one-half  of  this 
"reat  interior  basin  is  drained  by  way  of  the  Amazon  and  about  one- 
third  by  way  of  the  I’lata,  and  the  remainin';  one-sixth  by  the  Orinoco. 
'Pile  (low  of  water  by  the  Plata  is  about  two  and  a  half  times  as  <;reat 
as  the  (low  of  the  Mississij^pi. 

In  speakiu"  of  the  Plata  one  meets  with  the  same  didiculty  in 
nomenclature  that  is  encountered  with  the  Mississippi.  The  real 
Mississi])pi  is  that  branch  of  the  river  which  rises  in  Montana  and  not 
the  branch  which  rises  in  Minnesota.  In  the  case  of  tlie  Plata  tlie 
main  river  hears  at  least  three  names.  In  its  ujijier  reaches  and  for 
the  "reater  part  of  its  length  it  is  calh'd  the  Parn^uay,  lower  down  it 
is  called  the  Parana,  and  at  its  mouth  tlu'  Plata.  The  Para<;uay 
ap])ears  on  the  maps  as  a  branch  of  the  Parana  just  as  the  Missouri 
apjiears  as  a  hrauch  of  the  Mississipjii,  when  in  reality  the  Para<;uav 
and  the  Missouri  are  the  main  rivers. 

There  are  important  differences  between  the  watersheds  of  the 
Orinoco,  the  Amazon  and  the  Plata  in  this,  that  the  two  fmauer  lie 
entirely  within  the  Torrid  Zone  and  the  latter  mainly  within  the 
South  Temperate  Zone.  In  the  watershed  of  the  Plata,  Argentina  is 
for  the  most  jiart  a  perfectly  (hit  alluvial  country,  ITuguay,  most  of 
Paraguay  and  large  areas  of  Brazil  are  o])en  rolling  prairie  country. 
Only  in  Brazil  do  we  find  dense  tropical  country  similar  to  the 
Amazon  watershed.  The  greater  jiart  of  Paraguay,  including  nearly 
all  the  settled  areas,  lies  within  the  Temjierate  Zone.  Asuncion  is 
about  25°  20'  south  latitude  corresponding  to  the  southern  parts  of 
Texas  and  Florida.  Paraguay  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Paraguay  River 
hut  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  character  of  tin' 
country  to  the  east  of  the  river  and  that  to  the  west.  Eastern 
Paraguay,  the  territory  lying  between  the  Paraguay  and  the  Fpper 
Parana  Rivers,  is  Paraguay  proper.  Most  of  this  country  is  open 
prairie  land  not  flat  like  Argentina  hut  rolling  and  diversified  and  in 
some  places  heavily  timbered.  It  is  a  well-drained  land,  eminently 
suitable  for  settlement  by  the  white  races.  It  has  a  temjierate  climate 
hut  no  frost.  Tlie  soil  is  good  and  very  productive.  This  is  the  Para¬ 
guay  of  the  jiast  and  the  Paraguay  of  the  jiresent.  Here  are  located 
jiractically  all  the  improvements  and  here  dwell  jiractically  all  the 
population.  The  western  side  of  the  river,  the  Paraguayan  Chaco,  is 
undeveloped.  Outside  of  a  few  settlements  along  the  river,  there  is 
almost  no  population  except  wild  and  often  hostile  Indian  tribes. 
This  is  a  low-lying  land  needing  drainage,  for  large  parts  of  it  are  at 
some  seasons  of  the  year  under  water.  It  is  believed  to  have  great 
possibilities  as  a  cattle  country,  and  at  present  some  cattle  are  pas¬ 
tured  on  the  high-lying  hummocks  which  rise  here  and  there  from  tlie 
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Cliaco  swamps.  Tlu*  avora^o  tomppraturo  is  much  luj^licr  than  in 
Parajfuay  proper  ami  vegetation  is,  (jeuerally  speakiii",  of  a  tropical 
character.  Its  promise  for  the  future  hears  no  comparison  with  the 
])romise  of  the  coiml.rv  lying  to  the  east  of  the  river,  and  until  the 
final  settlement  of  the  boundary  question  with  Bolivia  the  limits  of 
the  Paragmu’an  Chaco  can  not  he  stated  with  certainty. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  territory  of  similar  area  in  the  world  sur- 
pass('s,  if  in  fact  any  etpials,  Paraguay  jiroper  in  the  range  of  its  agri¬ 
cultural  ])ossihilities.  Witli  possibly  a  few  exceptions  anything  which 
will  grow  in  the  Temperate  or  in  the  Torrid  Zone  will  grow  in  Para¬ 
guay.  The  exceptions  perhaps  are  a  few  of  tlu*  more  hardy  grains  ot 
Ihirope,  the  Unitc'd  States,  and  Canada,  and  also  a  few  peculiarly 
sensitive  tropical  plants  like  cacao.  It  is  by  no  means  sure  that 
these  (‘xceptious  exist,  hut  they  seem  jirohahle.  For  the  rest  Par¬ 
aguay  will  jn-oduce  anything,  and  generally  a  little  lu'tter  than  else¬ 
where.  At  present  Paraguay’s  pi’iucipal  industry  is  cattle  raising. 
Although  an  old  industry  m  Paraguay  as  the  years  go,  yet  industri¬ 
ally  and  economically  cattle  raising  is  at  the  beginning.  Various 
estimates  place  the  miinher  of  cattle  at  from  one  to  four  millions. 
'Plu*  cattle  industry  in  Paraguay  is  scarcc'ly  out  of  tlu*  stage  when 
tlu*  animals  are  slaughtered  for  their  hides  alone.  Wliile  all  the 
world  is  clamoring  for  meat,  cattle  in  Paraguay  sell  for  hut  little 
more  than  what  th«ir  skins  will  bring. 

Kconomically  Paraguay  is  at  the  very  heginuing  of  things.  It 
might  have  been  discovered  hut  yesterday.  It  exports  to  its  neighbor 
Argentina  a  little  fruit,  yerba  mate,  tobacco,  and  some  live  cattle. 
For  the  rest  of  the  world  knows  it  as  a  producer  of  hides,  tanning 
extracts  ((luehracho),  and  oil  of  orange  leaves  (petitgrain).  Its 
immense  possibilities  as  a  food  producer,  hotli  animal  and  vegetable, 
are  practically  unknown  and  undeveloped.  Yet  Paraguayan  civil¬ 
ization,  excejit  from  its  economic  side,  is  modc'rn  and  up  to  date. 
Paraguayan  imports  are,  generally  speaking,  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
imnorts  to  otlier  South  American  countries. 

'I'lie  Paraguayan  is  much  the  same  kind  of  man  and  lives  in  much 
the  same  wa}’  as  his  neighbor  in  Argentina,  Uruguay,  or  Brazil,  lie 
wears  the  same  kind  of  clothes,  luis  the  same  kind  of  an  education, 
and  in  every  wa}'  is  indistinguishable  from  other  South  Americans. 
With  all  tliis  his  country  is  the  least  developed  of  any.  Why  ? 
Not  because  it  was  the  latest  known.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
among  the  first  known.  The  reason  for  the  economic  unprogressive- 
ness  of  Paraguay  is  a  long  story,  but  may  lie  summed  up  briefly 
During  all  the  colonial  period  and  down  to  its  independence,  in  1811, 
Paraguay  was  looked  on  merely  as  a  halfway  house  to  the  rich 
Peruvian  and  Bolivian  mines.  Agriculture,  and  even  stock  raising, 
was  uiiconsidered  in  this  era.  Argentina,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay 
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THE  DOCKS  AT  ASCNTIOX. 

This  picture  gives  another  view  of  the  present  docks.  Two  river  steamers  are  seen  moored  at  the  docks  in  front  of  the  customhouse.  In  reality  tliere  is  scarcely  more  than  room 
for  one  vessel  at  a  time  and  a  large  pruportioit  of  vessels  are  force<l  to  load  ami  unload  from  lighters  in  midstream. 


THE  DOCKS  AT  ASCNCIOX. 

The  picture  shows  the  customhoase  and  the  present  condition  of  the  docks.  The  new  docks  will  give  availal)le  do( 

l)ermit  llie  loading  and  unloading  of  five  vessels  at  one  time. 
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wcro  all  ii('"l(‘ct{Ml.  For  much  of  tliis  period  in  Paraguay  the  J(*suits 
were  conducting  an  cxpc'rimcnt  in  civilizing  the  (luarani  Indians, 
which  involved  nojiconiinunication  with  tlie  rest  of  the  world.  Socui 
after  independence  came  the  Francia  dictatorship,  ending  in  ISll. 
Almost  immediately  following  Francia  came  the  dictatorsliip  of  the 
two  Lo})ez,  that  of  Farlos  Antonio  Lopez,  ending  in  KSG2,  and  of 
Francisco  Solano  Lopez,  in  1S70.  The  ))olicv  of  Dr.  Francia  and  of 
hotli  of  the  Loi)ez  was  similar  (hut  for  a  very  different  reason)  to  that 
of  the  Jesuits,  viz,  to  maintain  Paraguay  as  a  hermit  country  and 
uidiiiown  to  the  outside  world.  While  the  j)urpose  of  tlu'  Jesuits  was 
a  good  one,  although  |)erhaps  unwise,  in  seeking  to  keep  out  evil  and 
corrupting  influences  through  isolation,  Francia  and  his  succes.sors 
sought  to  keep  out  all  knowledge  of  the  outside  world,  in  the  helic'f 
that  h\'  so  doing  their  own  ])ow(*r  would  he  i)erpetuated.  Xevertlu'- 
h‘s.s,  so  far  as  the  outside  worhl  was  coma'rned,  the  result  was  the 
same — tliat  for  almost  a  century  and  a  half  Paraguay  was  a  closed  and 
unknown  hook.  At  tlie  final  defeat  and  death  of  Francisco  Lopez,  in 
LS7(),  Paraguay  was  left  ])rostrate  as  no  other  country  in  the  world 
f<»r  a  thousand  veal’s  has  been  jirostrated.  For  six  years  Lopez  had 
kept  up  an  une(|ual  struggle  against  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay. 
This  was  war  t(t  the  last  ditch  and  beyond.  The  Paraguayans  died 
almost  to  a  man.  One  may  say  tliey  died  almost  to  the  last  mah*, 
old  or  young.  The  final  levies  included  men  almost  too  old  to  walk 
and  little  hoys  scarcidy  out  of  pinafores.  They  all  died,  and  many 
tliousands  of  women  and  girls  lighting  by  their  sides.  At  tlie  close 
of  the  war  Paraguay  was  almost  a  country  of  women  alone.  Tlu' 
men  of  Paraguay  were  babies  in  their  mothers’  arms. 

In  1S63  the  population  numbered  1,387,4(S!);  in  1S71  the  returns 
showed  only  221,079  persons  resident  in  the  Kepuhlic.  With  such  a. 
history,  is  it  a  wonder  that  Paraguay  has  remained  undevelojied  { 
Rather  it  is  a  wonder  that  it  has  made  the  jirogress  that  it  has,  for 
after  all  Paraguay  intellectually  and  socially  is  by  no  means  backward, 
and  even  in  industrial  improvement  it  has  much  to  show  for  the  45 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  Francisco  Lopez  and  his  470  -all  that 
was  left  of  Paraguay’s  defenders  were  overwhelmed  and  died  under 
the  Brazilians’  attack  in  the  swamps  of  the  Aquidahan.  The  sjiirit 
of  Paraguay  has  nevi'r  weakened.  Love  of  country  is  the  ])redoini- 
nant  note  in  the  Paraguayan  character  and  with  the  love  of  country 
is  associated  an  unwavering  belief  in  its  future  destiny.  Xo  sacrifice 
for  country  is  too  great  for  any  Paraguayan  and  no  dri'am  of  future 
grandeur  and  progress  is  too  unreal.  To  attain  this  ideal  the  country 
recognizes  its  need  of  outside  help.  It  must  have  capital.  It  must 
have  development.  It  must  be  better  known.  At  the  basis  of  Ibis 
develojmient  there  must  he  railway  and  fluvial  improvcmient.  ()n(> 
railway  line  is  in  operation  to  the  outside  world  ihrougli  Argentina, 
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otlu'is  must  1h‘  built.  The  {iroat  rivt'r  is  tlicrc,  but  tlu'  riv<‘r  needs 
improveiuent ,  and  above  all  doeks  must  be  eonstrueted.  Tbrouf^li 
Asuneion  ])asses  the  great  bulk  of  forc'ign  trade,  but  the  doeking 
faeilities  of  Asuneion  are  grossly  inad(‘<(uate.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
imports  and  70  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  Paraguay  pass  through 
Asuncion.  The  present  condition  of  the  doeks  is  very  well  jmt  by 
Mr.  M.  l)r('w  Carrel,  of  the  Xatictnal  ('ity  Bank  of  New  York,  in  a 
recent  rejiort.  Mr.  Carrel  says: 

The  (tockini;  sj)a(‘e  is  directly  in  front  of  tlie  cnstoin  house.  There  is  a  masonry 
hnlkhead,  directly  in  front  of  the  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  customs  huildinsr,  some 
2S()  m(‘tre.s  in  lensith.  Projecting  out  into  the  river  from  this  bulkhead  are  five  rudely 
constructe<l  wcxMlen  docks,  ununiform  in  size  and  shape,  and  in  a  dila])idated  con¬ 
dition.  One  of  these  docks  will  accommodate  two  boats  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
other  one  each.  There  is  one  free*  s])ace  aloii'i  the  masonry  bulkhead  where  a  steamer 
can  moor  at  hi>;h  water.  At  the  ])resent  time,  when  the  trade  of  the  port  is  .so  slack 
l(“ss  than  half  the  vessels  in  port,  which,  if  accommodations  were  availa])le  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  .i;o  to  the  dock,  are  able  to  tic*  up  then*.  And  those  that  are  able  to  tie  to  the 
dock  dischart;e  with  difliculty  for  the  reason  that  the*  available*  fronta<re  that  can  he 
assiyn(*d  to  (*ach  st(*amer  is  so  limited  that  mc*rchandisc*  can  he*  loaded  into  and  dis¬ 
charged  from  hut  one  hold  at  a  time.  The  result  is  that  much  cariro  is  discharfii'd  from 
vessels  anchored  in  midstr(*am,  into  liirhters,  and  thence  transferred  from  the  lighters 
into  carts  along  the  h(*ach. 

At  the  jeresent  time*  when,  if  ever,  there*  shoidel  he*  suflicient  storage  -sjeace  in  the* 
available  warehouses  on  the  dock,  they  are  so  fidl  of  nu*rchandise  that  there  is  not 
sulficient  s]»ace  to  enable  its  jeroper  se*gre*gat ion  and  e*flicie*nt  handling.  Track  facili¬ 
ties  on  the  dock,  as  well  as  the  hoisting  machinery,  and  oth(*r  e*e|ui])ment  for  hand¬ 
ling  c'argo  are  jerimitive  and  inaele*epiate*. 

Asuuciou  is  the  natural  jxtrt  of  Ibuaguay.  -Vs  Mr.  ('arrel  says: 

Its  natural  advantage's  as  a  ])ort  e*xcel  those  of  any  other  jeoint.  The  river,  navigable 
to  .\sune*ion  for  the*  largest  ste*ame*rs,  tlu're*  forms  a  wide  lake,  ])re)te*cte“el  from  river  cur¬ 
rents  by  a  bar,  affording  anchorage  space  for  far  more  ve*s.sels  than  the  commerce  of  the 
]>ort  will  ever  re*(piire. 

'Pho  constructie)!!  of  tint  new  port  weerks  at  -Vsuncion  will  be  untler- 
takon  by  Mae-Vrthur,  Perks  A  ('o.  (Lteb).  Tins  eor])oration  embraces 
the  jtersonnel  of  Mae-Vrthur  Bros,  ('o.,  of  New  York,  and  Sir  Koltert 
VV.  Perks,  of  London,  who  was  for  many  years  of  the  firm  of  (’.  11. 
Walker  &  Co.,  of  London,  wbieb  eonstrueted  tlie  Itarbor  imjtrove- 
ments  at  Buenos  -Vires  and  at  Rio  tit.  daneiro.  Mae-Vrthur,  Perks  A 
('o.  has  also  recently  finished  an  extensive  system  of  doeks  at  llabana, 
('ul)a.  The  negotiations  regarding  tlie  jtort  works  at  Asuneion  have 
been  going  on  for  over  two  years,  during  wbieb  jxM’iod  the  Mae- 
-Vrtbur  Bros.  (\).  has  maintained  an  ofliee  at  Montevideo,  Lruguay, 
headed  by  Henry  L.  Janes,  formerly  of  the  Dijdomatie  Service  and  of 
the  State  Dejiartment  of  the  United  States.  Lngineers  have  been 
sent  from  the  Montevideo  office  to  make  a  complete  study  of  the 
-Vsuneion  jirojeet.  In  addition  to  tliese  other  engineers  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Asuneion  directly  from  the  New  York  headquarters,  and 
Mr.  F.  liiteheoek,  viee-jiresident  and  general  manager  of  the 
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Amoiii;  the  newer  buildings  in  Asuncion  is  tliat  constructed  for  tlie  law  courts,  or  the  Tribunal  of  Justice, 
as  the  Spanish  phrase  is.  This  palace  is  situated  on  Calle  de  las  Palmas,  not  far  from  the  river  hank. 


THE  XATIONAI.  COl.EECK  IN  ASfNt'lON. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  ls70,  and  in  1S77  it  began  to  give  Ihe  Bachelor’s  degree  in  science  and 
letters.  Students  gnnlnated  from  it  may  enter  directly  the  National  I'niversity,  where  technical 
I  degrees  in  medicine  and  law  arc  also  conferred. 
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coinpiuiy,  porsonully  invostigated  tlio  undortaking  at  Asuncion  in  the 
early  part  of  1614. 

d'lie  final  enactment  of  the  legislation  hy  the  Paraguayan  ('ongross 
to  make  effective  negotiations  with  the  MacArthui's  occurred  on 
October  IS  of  this  year.  This  is  the  date  of  the  promulgation  of  the 
hill.  On  October  24  M  ac Arthur  representatives  accejited  tlie  con¬ 
tract  and  (‘iitored  into  the  necessary  relations  with  the  Paraguayan 
(loverniuent. 

'Phe  duration  of  the  concession,  which  has  been  negotiated  in  the 
interest  of  the  group  of  companies  named,  is  for  99  years,  although 
under  certain  conditions  it  may  be  reduced  to  75  years.  Again,  the 
(Jovernment  may,  at  the  end  of  37  years,  take  over  the  entire  busi¬ 
ness,  upon  paying  therefor  a  price  eijuivalent  to  the  market  quota¬ 
tion  of  the  comjiany’s  shares  plus  a  bonus  of  25  per  cent  thereon,  and 
in  addition  assume  the  debt,  if  any,  of  the  company.  Or,  at  the 
e.xpiration  of  12  years  from  the  jiromulgation  of  the  law,  if  the  com¬ 
pany  has  not  undertaken  certain  works  of  reclamation  in  the  Bay  of 
.Asuncion,  then  at  the  end  of  3  years  more,  or  15  years  in  all  from  tlie 
said  date,  the  (loverniuent  may  take  over  the  works  by  paying 
therefor  a  sum  eciuivalent  to  the  investment  in  the  undertaking  plus 
interest  at  6\  per  cent,  conqiounded  annually,  for  the  entire  period. 
The  company  undertakes  to  complete  the  first  section  of  the  works 
within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  promulgation  of  the  bill;  that 
is,  on  or  before  October  18,  1917.  Upon  the  completion  of  the 
section  the  revenues  of  the  port  hecome  available  to  the  company. 
'Pliese  are  fi.xed  as  follows: 

First,  S2.5()  gold  per  ton  for  all  merchandise  entering  or  leaving 
tlie  port.  In  the  case  of  about  40,()()()  tons  of  special  exports,  the 
rate  is  .51.50  gold  per  ton. 

Second,  tliree-fourths  per  cent  per  month  upon  the  value  of  mer¬ 
chandise  warehoused. 

'Phird,  30  cents  gold  per  linear  meter  for  length  over  all  upon  vessels 
that  tie  uji  to  the  docks  in  order  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  loading 
or  unloading. 

Fourtli,  30  cents  gold  for  each  passenger  that  enters  or  leaves  the 
port  from  or  for  foreign  points,  and  10  cents  gold  for  each  passenger 
that  enters  or  leaves  the  port  from  or  for  interior  points,  provided 
the  distance  of  the  journey  is  more  than  20  kilometers. 

The  law  provides  that  the  company  shall  collect  the  foregoing 
revenue  and  pay  to  the  Government  therefrom  .51  gold  for  every  ton 
of  mercliandise  loaded  or  unloaded,  except  upon  special  exports 
where  the  charge  is  SI. 50  gold  per  ton,  when  the  Government  is 
entitled  to  receive  50  cents  per  ton.  The  Government  is  also  entitled 
to  receive  from  the  company  one-third  of  its  gross  warehouse  receipts. 

13022— lUill.  5—15 - 3 


THK  BANCO  AGRICOLA  (AGRICULTURAL  BANK)  IN  ASUNCION. 

The  .Agricultural  Bank  in  Asuncion  is  the  oldest  iastitution  of  its  kind  in  the  city,  having  received  its 
charter  in  1887.  Its  principal  bu.siness  is  in  loans  to  promote  agricultural  enlerpri.'^es. 


TIIK  MUMCIPAL  BUILDING  IN  ASUNCION. 

With  the  activity  tint  hat  been  shown  in  all  the  Uepublic,  the  capital  city,  Asuncion,  has  kept  pace, 
and  to  house  the  al  ninistrative  olices  of  the  government  of  the  municipality  this  building  has  been 
recently  constructed. 
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The  law  provides  that  all  conimerce  entering;  the  port  of  Asuiieion 
must  ])ay  the  stipulated  rates  to  the  eompany,  and  it  further  fixes 
the  limits  of  the  port  of  Asuncion  in  definite  terms.  It  is  also  provided 
that  no  otlier  port  of  entry  sliall  he  authorized  for  importation  or 
exportation  witliin  a  distance  of  ;i()  kilometers  (alxnit  IS  miles)  from 
the  port  of  Asuncion.  There  are  certain  unimportant  exceptions  to 
this  ))rovision. 

The  work  to  he  undertaken  in  pursiiance  of  the  contract  contem¬ 
plates  not  only  the  construction  t)f  the  port  works  ])ro])er  and  facilities 
for  handlinji;  mei’chandise,  but  also  the  reclamation  and  ])lacinff  in 
proper  ])osition  for  use  of  certain  i)artially  submerged  and  otlier 
adjacent  lands  in  and  about  the  port  of  Asuncion.  The  |)ort  works 
])roper  will  com]irise  a  viuy  consid(*rable  extension  of  the  docks 
immediately  in  front  of  the  customhouse.  In  order  to  make  tlie 
best  possible  use  of  the  available  water  front  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  customhouse,  the  jilans  provide  for  a  compromise  between  a 
series  of  docks  extendinp;  out  from  the  bulkhead  in  the  river  and  a 
straif^ht-faced  bulkhead  by  providing  for  a  saw'-toothed  dock  face. 
This  will  increase  the  actual  linear  extension  of  the  available  mooring 
s})ace  to  47!)  meters  and  permits  the  placing  of  vessels  in  such  a 
manner  that  at  least  500  meters  of  berthing  sjiace  will  be  available 
without  interfering  with  the  working  at  the  same  time  of  their  holds 
for  discharging  and  loading  freight.  The  constructors  say  that  '‘in 
practically  the  same  extension  of  water  frontage  as  is  now  used  it 
will  be  possible  to  accommodate  satisfactorily  all  the  ])reseut  shi])])ing 
and  also  as  much  increase  in  tonnage  as  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
anticipate  at  the  present  time.” 

The  plans  pnivide  for  imjiortant  facilities  for  lifting  cargo  into  and 
out  of  the  vessel  and  for  transporting  the  same  to  and  from  the  storage 
places.  These  storage  places  will  be  new  warehouses,  constructed 
under  the  contract,  which  will  have  a  capacity  of  15,000  cubic  meters. 

Tlie  benefits  to  be  derived  from  tlie  new  port  works  are  so  manifest 
that  to  those  wlio  know  Paraguay  and  its  great  possibilities  tin* 
inauguration  of  tliis  new  (mterjirise  will  be  taken  as  a  long  stridi' 
in  the  fulfillment  of  the  Paraguayan  dream  of  future  greatness  and 
prosperity.  It  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  citizens  of  the  Ibiited 
States  as  being  the  first  port  improvement  works  in  South  America 
to  be  undertaken  by  a  concern  from  their  country. 


PRESIDENT  JUAREZ  AT 
OLD  EL  PASO  V 


My  !io(|Uiiiiitiuu*o  with  ProsidiMit  Jiiiiroz  hogiiii  in  August, 
ISO.'i,  wlu'ii,  witli  his  cul)iiu't,  niilitiiry  stafl',  and  a  small 
army  of  aht)ut  500  m<>n,  ho  occupiod  tho  old  town  of 
K1  Ihiso  dol  Xorto,  now  known  as  tho  city  of  fhiaroz, 
ami  for  10  months  thoro- 
aftor  mado  it  tho  hoad- 
(piartors  and  capital  of  tho 
Kopuhlic  of  Moxico.  I  had 
boon  sont  to  Franklin,  Tox., 
which  is  now  tho  sito  of 
tho  Amorican  El  I’aso,  just 
across  tho  Ilio  Grando,  on 
a  somicivil  and  military 
mission  and,  at  tho  timo 
of  -luaroz’s  arrival,  was  act¬ 
ing  Fnitod  States  colloctor 
of  customs.  At  this  period 
and  for  throe  years  previous 
1  was  a  wai‘  corrosj)ondont 
of  tho  Boston  Journal.  As 
a  r('s])onsil)lo  official  of  our 
(iovornmont  and  apross  rop- 
rosontativo,  I  was  thrown 
into  intimate  poi’sonal  and 
odicial  relations  with  this 
romarkahlo  man  during  tho 
time  ho  occupiod  the  city, 
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MR.  1.  S.  BARTLETT. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  whose  interesting  historical  contribution 
appears  in  this  number  of  the  Bulhtin  under  the  title  of 
“President  Juarez  at  Old  El  Paso,”  is  one  of  the  few 
citizens  of  the  United  States  still  living  who  had  a  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  with  the  great  Mexican  patriot, 
soldier,  and  statesman,  Benito  Jtwrez.  As  acting  United 
States  collector  of  customs  at  Franklin,  Tex.  (now 
known  as  the  American  El  Paso),  he  was  the  ranking 
civil  offlcial  in  the  vicinity  of  El  Paso  del  Norte  when 
that  city  liecame  the  temporary  capital  of  the  Republic 
of  Mexico,  some  oO  years  ago,  and  thereby  was  given 
unusual  opportunities  to  meet  President  Juarez  person¬ 
ally  and  to  form  an  unbiased  opinion  of  his  qualities  as  a 
man,  a  patriot,  and  a  leader  of  men. 


over  nearly  all  of  Mexico 

and  had  just  puhlished  his  famous  decree,  ‘‘El  Bando  Negro,”  de¬ 
claring  all  liherals  found  with  arms  punishahle  by  death. 


'  Personal  rec-ollections  of  the  great  champion  of  Mexican  liberty,  together  with  the  story  of  his  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Paso  del  Norte  (now  Juarez),  as  the  capital  of  the  Republic  in  istw  and  IMKi.  By  I.  S.  Bartlett. 
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HOUSE  IN  WHICH  BENITO  JUAREZ  WAS  BORN,  GUELATAO,  STATE  OF  OAXACA. 

This  humble  eabin,  in  which  Benito  Juarez  was  born,  is  carefully  preserved  as  a  sacred  heritage  by  the  people  of  Guelatao. 


HENITO  PAHLO  JUAKEZ. 

Uenito  Pablo  Juarez,  Mexico’s  greatest  hero,  was  bom  of  Indian  parentage  JIareh  21,  1800, at  fJuelatao. 
in  the  StaU“  of  Oaxaca.  His  natural  love  of  lilx'rty  early  led  him  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  liberal 
element  in  Mexican  politics,  and  Ix'cause  of  his  activities  in  Ix'half  of  the  ix'ople  he  was  banished  from 
the  country  by  Santa  Ana  in  1853.  He  returned  in  1855  and  was  made  minister  of  justice  under 
.Vlvarez,  and  in  1857  was  elected  president  of  the  suiireme  court  and  Vice  President  of  the  Uepublie. 
In  1858  he  txicame  President  by  suttvssion.  but  the  reactionary  element  had  seized  the  Oovemment, 
and  it  was  not  until  1800  that  ho  suixeeded  in  subduing  them.  In  1801  he  was  regularly  elecU'd 
President.  The  invasion  of  Mexico  by  the  French,  Finglish,  and  Spanish,  which  resulted  in  the 
occupation  by  the  French  and  the  proclamation  of  an  empire  under  Maximilian  in  1803,  drove  Juarez 
to  the  northern  frontier.  Upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  army,  however,  the  Moxic-an  patriots 
rallied  to  the  support  of  their  native  leader  and  Juarez  again  entered  the  City  of  Mexico  as  its  con- 
(jneror.  Ma-xlmuian  was  executed  and  Juarez  was  reelected  President  in  August,  1871.  He  served 
until  his  death,  July  18,  1872. 
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In  this  hour  of  tlio  Kopuhlio’s  poril  and  dosponito  fortunes  Benito 
dufirez  was  nnquestionahly  the  oidy  man  living  who  eoidd  save  it, 
and  in  the  end  his  devotion  to  his  eountry,  his  detennination,  and 
indomitable  courage  won  the  victoTy  over  Maximilian  and  the 
empire,  as  his  position  at  El  Paso  gave  Secretary  Seward  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  recognizing  the  Mexican  Kepuhlic.  One  could  not  helj) 
admiring  and  loving  this  man.  The  longer  I  knew  liim  and  studied 
liim  the  more  I  was  imju-essed  with  the  greatness  and  goodness  of 
his  character,  and  tliat  impression  seemed  to  he  made  upon  all  who 
knew  him  well.  Secretary  Seward,  who,  after  the  ('ivil  War,  vis¬ 
ited  him  in  Mexico  wlule  on  his  journey  around  the  world,  said  in  a 
speech  at  Puebla, ‘Muarez  is  the  greatest  man  I  ever  met  in  my  life.” 
This  expression  was  taken  down  in  shorthand  by  Thomas  11.  Nelson, 
then  minister  to  Mexico,  who  was  })resent  on  the  occasion.  After 
the  meeting  Nelson  said  to  Seward,  ‘Aiovernor,  are  you  willing  to 
stand  by  what  you  said  in  your  sjieech  about  Juarez,  as  being  the 
greatest  man  you  ever  knewP’  Seward  answered,  “What  I  said 
was  after  mature  consideration  and  I  am  willing  to  stand  by  m3" 
opinion.” 

Paso  del  Norte  was  indeed  the  “last  ditch”  of  the  Mexican  Kepuh- 
lic.  On  the  op])osite  shore  of  the  Bio  Orande  was  the  State  of  Texas. 
A  few  miles  west  was  the  houndarv  line  of  Arizona  and  a  little  north 
that  of  New  Mexico. 

In  1865  old  El  Paso  lav  in  trance-like  rejiose,  a  struggling  village 
of  low  Moorish  houses  l)uilt  of  adobe  and  set  in  a  beautifid  valle}’  of 
vineyards  and  gardens,  through  which  the  ancient  acequia  sent  its 
ri])])ling  waters. 

S(*cluded  from  the  world  of  modern  life  bv  deserts  and  mountains, 
its  j)riniitive  existence  seemed  as  if  pictured  in  tlu*  j)ages  of  Don 
(Quixote  or  Gil  Bias. 

To  me,  fresh  from  the  turmoil  of  war  and  shock  of  battle,  El  Paso 
life  was  a  slumber  and  a  dream  of  repos(>.  The  droning  buzz  of 
inse(;ts,  the  gentle  rustling  of  the  foliage*,  the  incomparabh*  sunshine, 
th(“  never  absent  figure  of  the  Mexican  sunning  himself  in  the  plaza 
in  the  morning,  or  l3"ing  in  the  shade  of  the  trees  at  noon,  the  little 
goat  herds  scrambling  over  the  naked  hillsides  of  the  town,  an  occa¬ 
sional  vacquero  or  muleteer  sauntering  along  the  (juiet  streets,  the 
Cathedral,  centuries  old,  looking  dow'n  from  its  eminence  upon  the 
“Pass  of  the  North”  through  which  Montezuma,  the  Aztecos,  and 
the  Spanish  “  Conquistadores  ”  passed  on  their  wav  to  take  possession 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  gave  one  a  glimpse  of  the  remote  life  of 
ancient  historv  and  old  romance. 

On  the  morning  of  August  15,  1865,  El  Paso  (now  Juarez),  was 
rudely"  aw"akened  from  its  dream  life  by  the  voices  of  tw'o  couri('rs  who 
rode  through  the  stre(*ts  shouting  in  n'sonant  Spaiush,  “Juarez  is 
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coming,  Juarez  is  coming.”  Their  cries  brought  out  men  and  women 
from  their  house's  and  ganhuis,  throngs  gathered  in  the  streets  and 
soon  everyone  was  discussing  the  exciting  news.  I  went  to  the  oflice 
of  tlu>  American  consul,  Mr.  Cuniffe,  and  found  the  reports  verified 
1)V  jirivate  dispatches  to  him  and  the  alcalde.  A  few  hours  later 
Juan'z  and  his  little  army  entered  the  city.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  military  staff  and  members  of  his  cabinet.  'Hie  soldieis  num- 
Ix'red  some  500  men,  this  number  being  increased  f)v  a  force  of  300 
nu'ii  arriving  later,  under  Gov.  Louis  Tarazas  of  Ghiliauluia.  Tlu' 
pn'sident  took  quartt'i’s  on  the  east  side  of  the  plaza  which  was  ov('r- 
looked  by  the  ancient  church  while  the  army  encamped  on  the  west 
with  five  ))ieces  of  artillery  planted  on  rising  ground  to  command  tin* 
apjiroaches  on  the  south.  Subsequently  by  some  mysterious  means, 
the  Mexicans  obtained  10  pieci's  of  fine  American  artillery  which 
were  placed  in  other  positions  for  tin*  defense  of  tlu'  city.  A  little 
lah'r  on,  the  patriot  army  receivt'd  further  supplies  and  small  arms 
from  tlu'  American  side  of  the  Kio  Grande,  and  that  it  was  doiu'  in 
accordance  with  a  diplomatic  undei’standing  with  our  Govi'rnment 
was  the  impression  we  hail  at  the  scene  of  action. 

Shortly  after  the  Presich'iit's  arrival  the  official  organ  of  the 
republic,  “El  Periodico  Official”  was  issui'd  l)y  the  Juarez  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  contained  all  the  civil  and  military  orders  of  the  President, 
military  commandei's  and  heads  of  departments,  as  well  as  news 
ludletins  giving  the  movements  of  Maximilian’s  forces  and  comments 
of  the  American  press  favoring  Juarez  and  opposing  the  French 
invasion.  It  also  pul)lislied  tlie  news  of  Sheridan’s  Army  oj)erations 
in  Texas,  ol)tained  l)y  dispatches  to  Leavenworth,  Ivans.,  and  thence 
sent  by  letter  on  an  IS  days’  journey  to  El  Paso.  At  that  time  there 
was  no  communication  with  Sheridan  along  the  Rio  Grande  or  across 
the  Texas  jilains.  Tlie  “Periodico”  was  issued  weekly  and  was  a 
paper  of  four  pages  aliout  12  l)y  16  inches  in  size. 

The  little  army  following  the  almost  exiled  President  and  loyallv 
devoted  to  his  h)rtunes,  was  a  motley  group,  partly  in  uniform,  and 
j)artly  representing  every  style  of  Mexican  apparel.  Tfie  uniforms 
worn  were  of  the  zouave  type  consisting  of  baggy  flaming  red  trous('i-s, 
Mexican  leggings  adorned  with  buttons,  richly  embroidered  short 
jackets,  leather  belts,  l)right  scarfs,  and  Zouave  caps, 

Al)out  2  miles  l)elow  Franklin,  which  is  now  the  American  city  of 
El  Paso,  was  Fort  Bliss,  then  garrisoned  by  two  companies  and  liand 
of  the  Fiftli  Infantry,  United  States  Army,  and  one  company  of 
Galifornia  Veteran  Volunt(*ers,  then  under  reenlistment. 

I  first  met  Juarez  a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  having  a  casual  in¬ 
troduction  with  numerous  callers  who  went  to  pay  their  respects  to 
the  great  chief.  About  a  week  later  Maj.  S.  K.  Marston,  United 
States  paymaster,  and  myself  were  granted  a  special,  semiofTicial 


MONI  MKNTS  TO  IJp;NITO  Jl'AKKZ. 

Left:  The  Juarez  monument  in  Ciuelatao,  the  birthplace  of  the  great  patriot.  Kight :  The  Juarez  moiuimeiil  in  the  city  named  in  hi.s  honor,  Ciudad  Juarez. 
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interview,  iUTan<;e(l  in  advanee  hy  Don  Juan  Zuhiran,  who  was  the 
Mexiean  enlleetor  of  customs  and  a  devoted  friend  of  Juarez.  Maj. 
Marston  was  the  hi^liest  ranking  Ann}’  odieer  at  Fort  Bliss,  while  T  was 
the  hii;liest  civil  ollicialof  the  American  (loverninent  then  in  the  valley. 
Senor  Zuhiran  accompanied  us  as  mutual  friend  and  interpreter. 
The  house  occupied  by  Juarez  was  one  of  tlie  most  ])retentious  of  the 
adobe  structures  of  the  tt)wn  and  fronted  the  old  church  and  plaza.  1 1 
has  now  been  reconstructed  by  the  Mexican  (lovernment  for  use  as 
a  post  odice.  It  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  parallelo<;ram  witli  an 
interior  placita  into  which  all  the  apartments  opened  under  surround¬ 
ing’;  porches.  The  placita  under  tlie  open  sky  was  attractive  with 
walks,  foliage,  and  flowers.  When  we  reached  the  President’s  quar¬ 
ters  an  armed  guard  at  the  jiortal  presented  arms  and  shouteil  for 
the  President’s  secretary,  who  at  once  appeared  and  took  our  cards 
to  the  President.  He  presently  returned  and  announced  that  the 
President  would  be  glad  to  receive  us,  and  we  were  ushered  into  a 
reception  room  wlu’re  we  were  presented  by  Don  Juan  Zubiran. 
Juarez  greeted  us  with  great  cordiality. 

This  was  my  first  good  opportunity  to  study  Juarez,  the  Zapotec  In¬ 
dian,  and  1  looked  upon  him  witli  the  curious  eyes  of  a  young  Ameri¬ 
can  wlio  liad  personally  met  Lincoln,  (Irant,  and  otlier  great  heroes  and 
statesmen  of  tlie  American  conflict.  1  saw  before  me  a  descendant 
of  the  Aztee  race,  of  pure  lineage,  a  short,  solidly  built,  tliiek-set  man 
a  little  ov'er  o  feet  high,  with  a  lace  darkly  bronzed,  handsome  dark 
eyes,  high  cheek  bones,  a  strong  prominent  nose,  and  black  hair  cut 
short.  His  expression  of  countenance  was  winning.  His  manner 
was  that  of  a  cultivated  gentleman  and  scholar,  easy  and  dignified. 
His  conversation  lacked  the  fluency  and  vehemence  characteristic  of 
the  Spanish.  His  voice  was  low  and  pleasant,  and  he  freijuently 
paused  as  if  weighing  the  import  of  his  words.  His  dress  was  that 
ol  a  citizen  president,  and  from  an  American  point  of  view,  faultless. 
He  wore  coat  and  trousers  of  black  broadcloth,  a  white  linen  vest, 
standing  collar,  black  necktie,  white  kid  gloves,  and  highly  polished 
boots.  His  hair  was  cut  short  and  his  face  smoothly  shaven.  His 
dress  fitted  his  sturdy,  compact  figure  to  a  nicety  and  was  worn  with 
the  grace  of  a  finished  cosmopolitan. 

After  a  few  moments’  conversation  the  President  rang  a  little  bell 
summoning  a  servant,  who  was  ordered  to  bring  wine,  ('hampagne 
was  served  and  the  interview  continued.  Many  things  were  discussed, 
the  chief  topics  being  the  purposes  and  prospects  of  Maximilian,  the 
probable  action  of  Napoleon  111,  the  diplomatic  attitude  of  the  United 
States,  and  .Sheridan’s  mov’enients  in  Texas.  Juarez  spoke  with  the 
utmost  confidence  of  the  ultimate  downfall  of  Maximilian  and  his 
scheme  of  empire.  In  alluding  to  American  affairs,  he  showed  great 
intimacy  with  the  history  of  the  struggle  for  the  Union  and  the  pur- 


(’oiirtesy  of  K1  linparciul.  Mt*xU*o  t'lty. 

TirE  MONUMENT  TO  BENITO  JUAREZ,  ON  THE  ALAMEDA,  IN  THE  (TTY  OF  MEXICO,  DEDICATED  BY  PRESIDENT  DIAZ,  SEPTEMBER  18,  I!>10. 
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p()S(>s  of  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Seward.  He  told  us  his 
correspondence  in  the  Lnited  States  was  extensive  and  constantly 
increasing.  At  that  time  all  his  Washington  and  American  mail 
came  across  the  plains  hv  stage  to  Santa  Fe  and  tlience  down  the 
Rio  (Jrande  to  El  Paso,  no  mail  route  or  safe  communication  being 
open  through  eastern  Texas  and  the  South.  As  the  talk  went  on 
Maj.  Marston  suggested  that  tlie  war  for  the  I'nion  having  been  ac- 
complisbed  tbe  presence  of  a  large  body  of  men  along  the  Mexican 
border  was  significant  of  the  jiurpose  of  our  (lovernment  to  enforce 
the  Monroe  doctrine  and  compel  Maximilian’s  alxdication.  He  as¬ 
sured  Juarez  that  the  universal  sentiment  of  the  North  American 
peo])le  favored  intervention  in  behalf  of  tlie  Mexican  Republic. 

Tbe  President  smiled  and  aiiswi'n'tl  tliat  lie  felt  deejily  grateful  to 
tbe  American  ])eo])le  for  tlieir  sympatby,  and  tbe  (lovernment  for  its 
friendly  acts  at  all  times,  fn  a  diplomatic  way  he  rid'eiTed  to  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  Army  as  jn-esent  in  Texas  to  supjiress  internal  disturbances  but 
with  no  discndionarv  ])owers  of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Mexico, 
admitting  however,  that  it  would  prevent  confederate  soldiers  from 
joining  Maximilian’s  army,  which  had  but  a  short  time  before  been 
largely  reinforced  from  that  sourci*.  At  this  point  we  were  on  the 
bordeis  of  important  diplomatic  secrets,  that  soon  after  became 
matters  of  history,  for  .Seward  had  already  formulated  bis  demands  on 
Xajioh'on  111,  which  brought  about  tbe  recall  of  the  French  Army, 
and  Juarez,  even  as  we  were  talking  with  him,  undoubtedly  had  been 
fully  informed  as  to  .Seward’s  intention.  The  subject  of  conversation 
was  soon  changi'd  to  local  matters,  tbe  interchange  of  courtesies  on 
each  sitle  of  the  Rio  (Irande,  the  mail  facilities,  etc.  As  we  rose  to 
depart,  the  President  begged  us  to  be  seated  a  few  minutes  longer, 
and  again  ordenal  wine.  When  tbe  glasses  were  Idled,  Maj.  Mar¬ 
ston  proposed  as  a  jiarting  toast  “Viva  la  Kejniblica  Mexicana,” 
to  wbich  the  President  responded  by  giving,  “The  brave  men  who 
established  lilx'rty  and  union  in  the  Lnited  States.”  Thus  ended 
an  interview  wbich  gave  mc'  a  new  and  profound  impression  of  tlu' 
man  who  might  Ix'  truly  called  the  Washington  of  Mexico.  Fortu¬ 
nately  1  do  not  have  to  dejiend  upon  my  ri'collection  in  this  ndation. 
From  the  time  I  entiTed  the  Army  in  August,  1S62,  until  1  k'ft  th(' 
ClovernnK'nt  service  in  1867  I  kejit  a  diary  of  the  incidents  and  (wents 
that  came  under  my  jiersonal  observation. 

The  ])eriod  of  occujiation  was  characterized  by  many  incidents  of 
interest.  Dispatches  were  being  constantly  received  from  Romero, 
the  Mexican  minister  at  Washington.  "Hiev  came  to  the  post  office 
at  Franklin.  Tex.,  and  wen*  (h'liveri'd  across  tin*  border.  There  were 
rumors  of  all  kinds,  involving  n'vi'ises  and  successes.  Now  the 
Frencb  wen*  advancing  from  ('hibuahua  and  now  retreating.  Now 
it  was  asserted  that  the  United  States  would  intervene  and  compel 
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IMioto  by  Waite— Mexifo  City. 


VIEW  OF  COLOXIA  JUAREZ,  CITY  OF  MEXICO. 


The  addition  to  the  we.stern  j  art  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  Icrown  a.s  “(  olonia  Juarez,”  i.s  a  fashionahle  residentiai  .'section  of  the  capital.  It  enjoys  all  modern  improvemenis 
inch  a.s  asphalted  streets,  electric  lit.'lits,  and  a  sewerage  system.  Tlie  streets  are  lined  witli  rows  of  sliade  trees. 


PRESIDENT  JUAREZ  AT  OLD  EL  PASO. 
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tlio  FrcMicli  to  l('av(‘  Mexico,  and  aoain  tliat  an  army  of  25, ()()()  men 
was  ])ein5>;  organized  from  the  confederate  vetc'rans  to  aid  Maximilian. 
Xow  we  were  informed  that  dnarez  had  secured  a  large  loan  hy 
])ledging  a  grant  of  the  State  of  ('hihuahua,  and  again  we  saw  evidence 
of  the  din*  necessities  of  Jiian'z  in  the  forced  loans  of  money  ami  the 
levies  for  war  snpjilies  made  u])on  the  merchants  and  landowners  of 
K1  Paso  Valh'v.  Meanwhih'  the  social  whirl  went  on.  Tliere  were 
l)alls,  receptions,  and  fiestas  in  which  the  Americans  and  Mexicans 
mingh'd  with  the  greatest  cordiality.  Through  all  these  manifesta¬ 
tions  Juarez  (juietly  and  serenely  aliided  his  time. 

On  Xovemher  1,  1S65,  it  was  reported  the  hTench  forces  had  re¬ 
treated  south  from  (’hihuahua  and  Juarez  began  making  preparations 
to  return  to  that  city.  In  exjiectation  of  his  departure  the  American 
oHicers  at  Port  Bliss  arranged  to  tender  him  a  reception.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  visit  him  and  extend  the  invitation.  On 
the  occasion  of  their  visit,  Juarez  made  the  characteristic  reply  whicli 
has  heen  (pioted  as  the  most  noted  incident  of  his  stay  at  El  Paso. 
He  thanki'd  the  oflicers  very  warmly  for  the  honor  offered  him  and 
for  their  cordial  expressions  of  friendshi]),  hut  said  he  could  not 
accept  any  invitation  wliich  would  take  him  outside  of  Mexico,  lie 
said:  ‘‘I  have  resolved  never  to  leave  the  soil  of  Me.xico  during  its 
occupation  hy  foreign  invaders.”  In  deference  to  this  statement, 
the  American  officers  then  arranged  to  give  the  recejition  in  the 
Mexican  city,  tlie  residence  of  Don  Kafael  Velarde  having  heen  ten¬ 
dered  them  for  the  occasion.  Tlie  invitations,  one  of  which  I  retain, 
read  as  follows: 

Los  OfIOI.M.ES  .XoKTE-.tMEliRANOS 
DEL  FI  EIJTE  HLEES, 

Suplican  y’  V.  so  sirva  hoiirarlo.s  (oiiciirriendo  al  B-MLIO  (jiiu  daraii,  cii 
l)riicl)a  de  ajaecio  y  do  .siin])at  'ia. 

dl  I’irmlentc  'U  la  Nepiiblica  Mc.i  iraita. 

MH.NITO  .ir.MtKZ. 
iiianana  on  la  noclie  y  on  la  oasji  dol 
.Si!.  I).  R.af.ael  Velarde 
Paso,  y<)ri<'iiibir  10  de  ISHb. 

Sr,  I).  I.  S.  Martlett. 

'I'his  invitation  in  Phiglish  reads  as  follows: 

The  North  .\.merh’Ax  Officers 

OF  FORT  BLISS 

Itocpiost  llio  lionor  of  your  prosenoe  at  a  ball  which  will  ho  j;iven  as  an 
oxpn'.ssion  of  thoir  approoiation  and  friendship, 

to  the  President  of  the  liepablie  of  Mexieo, 

V.  BENITO  .TUAREZ, 
to-inorrow  eveninj'  at  the  residence  of 
Senor  Don  Rafael  Velarde. 

El  Paso,  Xovemher  10,  1865. 


THK  Jl'AHEZ  TKEATKK,  (Jl'ANAJl  ATO,  MEXK  O. 

( >ne  of  the  most  l>oaut  ifiil  memorials  erected  in  honor  of  Mexico’s  preat  patriot.  Henito  Juarez,  is  the  theater  bearinp  his  name  in  (luanajuafo.  The  wi<Ic  stairway  leaditt;' 
to  the  entrance  is  flanked  by  two  massive  bronze  lions.  execute<i  by  the  sculptor  Jesus  Contreras.  The  perisf  vie  is  forincfl  by  12  splendid  fluted  c*olumns  with  bronze 
capitals.  Above  the  cornice  is  a  bronze  balustrade  l^etween  sfone  pedesfals  on  which  are  bronze  statues  of  heroic  size,  represcntinj:  the  nmses  of  Parnassus,  The 
richly  deoorate«i  interior  Is  in  keeping  with  the  chissicnil  architecture  of  the  exterior  of  the  building. 


by  Wuitt*.  Mexico  Citj 


TlfK  TOMB  OF  jr.VKKZ,  MKXK’O  (TTV. 


This  moiiumoiit  marks  tlio  (;ravp  of  Iho  );roat  I’rosidpiit  in  the  opniptcry  of  San  h'ernando,  and  is  tlie  w  ork  of  llic  brothers  Islas.  Tlie  desij:n  is  a  Grecian  temple  of  marble,  small ) 
but  well  i)roi)ortioned,  without  interior  walls  and  sui)iM)rted  by  rows  of  columns.  The  commemorative  yroup  re|>rescnts  the  dead  President  stretche<l  at  full  letifth,  his 
lieivl  restim;  on  the  knee  of  a  mourninc  female  liyure  of  Me.vico. '  The  freedom  from  cotiventionalism,  combine<t  with  tlie  excellent  technical  (jualities,  and  a  full  exiiression 
of  heroic  i;rief,  tnake  tliis  monument  a  most  itnpressive  work  of  art.  ,  |g 
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Tliis  ])iil)lic  iTcej)ti(ni  Ixnii"  given  hv  ollieials  of  our  (ioveniiuent 
must  have  l)een  authorized  l)y  the  (otverumeut  at  Washington,  and 
must  have  been  apj)rov('d  hy  the  Seer('t8iri(‘s  of  War  ai\d  State,  other¬ 
wise  it  woidd  hav(‘  l)een  ii  dij)lomatic  blunder.  It  was  an  elegant, 
full-dress  affair,  ])artiei])ated  in  by  the  Ameriean  and  Mexican  oflicers 
in  full  uniform,  the  members  of  Juarez’s  cabinet  and  staff,  promi¬ 
nent  citizens  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  (Trande,  and  the  pretty  seno- 
ritas  and  senoras  of  El  Paso  Valley.  The  band  of  United  States 
Infantry  furnished  the  music. 

Soon  after  Juarez  retiched  Chih\iahua  the  Maximilian  forces  which 
ha<l  been  marching  south  suddeidy  returned  to  invest  that  city, 
showing  their  movements  to  have  been  a  ruse  to  draw  Juarez  into  a 
net.  Juarez’s  little  force  being  to<»  small  to  contend  with  the  French 
army,  he  returned  to  El  Paso  and  began  fortifying  the  apjiroaches 
to  the  city.  Rumors  that  the  French  forces  had  left  Chihuahua  aiid 
were  advancing  on  El  Paso  caused  a  cabinet  council  and  great  activ¬ 
ity  in  strengthening  the  defenses  of  the  city.  A  forced  loiin  was 
made  from  the  merchants  and  rich  planters,  amounting  to  S8,()00, 
this  being  the  third  assessment  of  the  kind.  When  Juarez  regained 
his  jmwer  these  loans  were  repaid  with  interest.  The  re])orts  provetl 
to  be  unfounded. 

On  Washington’s  Birthday,  February  22,  1866,  the  American 
ollicei’s  entertained  the  oflicials  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  both  civil 
and  military,  at  a  ball  and  reception  at  Fort  Bliss,  one  of  the  new 
commissary  buildings  at  the  fort  being  j)re])ared  and  handsomely 
(lecorated  for  the  occasion.  Portraits  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  ami 
.hiarez  occupied  jdaces  of  honor. 

From  this  time  on  unvaried  re])orts  of  repiiblicaji  victories  were 
received  from  different  j)oints  in  northern  Mexico,  where  Juarez  had 
adherents  who  sprang  into  action  and  fought  Maximilian’s  Austrian 
contingent  as  the  French  army  was  retiring. 

On  June  17,  1866,  Juarez  with  all  his  forces,  attaches,  and  war 
materitil  left  El  Paso  for  the  south.  The  whole  ])o])ulation  was 
stirred  with  e.xcitemeJit  by  the  event,  and  before  the  march  began 
gathered  around  the  great  chief  to  say  farewell.  While  rejoicing  at 
the  good  fortime  of  the  Republic  the  genuine  iiffection  of  the  j)eople 
for  Juarez  gave  to  the  leavetaking  a  tinge  of  sorrow.  Juarez  thus 
began  his  return  journey  to  the  Pity  of  Mexico,  which  he  entered  in 
triumph  a  year  later  and  established  the  \mdisputed  sway  of  the 
Rejniblic.  Thus  emled  the  Empire  of  Maximilian,  one  of  the  most 
noted  schemes  of  natiojial  and  international  adventure  undertaken 
in  modern  times. 

While  at  El  Paso  some  incidents  came  to  my  knowledge  .showing 
the  attitude  of  our  (lovernment  toward  the  imperial  project  in  Mexico. 
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The  Moxicaiis  liad  10  jjiccos  of  AnuMiciUi  artilU'rv  and  sovoral 
luiiidn'd  Aniorican  rifles  at  K1  Paso.  P]arly  in  ISGo  a  confiihMitial 
agent  of  tlie  Mexiean  Rejniblie  ])assed  tlirongh  El  Paso  en  route  to 
Santa  Fe,  where  he  had  a  eonsultation  with  (hni.  ('arlton,  rnitod 
States  Army,  who  eommaiuled  the  dej)artment.  He  then  j)roeeeded 
to  Washington.  Sliortly  after  this  trij)  tliere  came  an  order  from 
the  War  l)e])artment  eomlcnming  a  tliousand  stand  of  arms  as 
unservieeahle,  and  tlu'V  were  ordered  to  ])e  sohl  at  Las  Pruees,  tlie 
nearest  important  town  to  H^l  Paso.  A  large  aimnint  of  ammunition 
was  also  incduded  in  the  sale.  M\'  friend  Don  duan  Zuhiran,  to 
whom  1  have  referred  as  an  intimate  of  duarez,  attended  this  sale 
ami  succeeded  in  purchasing  everything  offeri'd  at  a  very  low  j)rice, 
and  had  the  arms  citnveved  across  the  line  into  Mexico. 

Another  incident;  W.  W.  Mills,  Pnited  States  collector  of  customs 
at  El  Paso,  late  in  LSOo  was  allowed  a  long  leave  of  absence  and 
1  was  ap])ointed  acting  collector  while  he  was  away.  He  went  to 
Washington  and  was  summomal  to  the  State  l)ej)artment  and  ques¬ 
tioned  by  Secretary  Seward  as  to  the  Mexican  situation  on  the  border, 
as  tlu*  customs  district  of  El  Paso  had  jurisdiction  over  GOO  miles 
of  territory  bordering  on  Mexico.  During  the  conversation  Seward 
asked  him  particidaih*  about  President  duarez  and  his  circumstances 
at  El  Paso  and  as  to  his  prospects  of  success.  Referring  to  our 
consid  there,  Henry  fl.  Puniffe,  the  Secretary  said:  “He  ought  to 
hav(“  an  extra  amount  of  imuiey  for  exi)enses  during  the  stay  of 
duarez,”  and  asked  Mr.  Mills  what  amount  he  would  deem  sullicient. 
Mr.  Mills  rejdied:  “Two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ])er  quarter.’’ 
Seward  said  at  once  he  thought  that  w»ndd  not  he  too  much  and 
that  Mr.  Puniffe  W(udd  he  notified  that  a  re(juisition  for  that  amount 
would  he  honored.  The  American  jx'ople  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  extend  their  sym])athy  and  assistance  to  the  brave  men  who 
wen'  struggling  for  a  free  (loveniment. 

Out  beyond  the  Alame<la  of  the  Pity  of  Me.xico,  in  the  Pantheon 
<»f  San  Francisco,  the  resting  place  of  many  of  Mexico’s  illustrious 
dead,  there  rises  a  small  (ireciau  temple  with  rows  of  columns  sur¬ 
rounding  a  group  in  spotless  marble  in  which  the  .scidptured  figure 
of  duarez  reposes  at  full  length,  his  head  suj)ported  by  a  female 
figure  representing  the  nation  in  an  attitude  of  endearing  sym])athy 
and  love.  This  sim])le,  natural,  and  beautiful  tribute  was  the  work 
of  an  Indian  sculptor,  Manuel  Islas.  Xothing  could  more  fittingly 
jxtrtray  the  feeling  of  affection  and  reverence  in  which  the  liberty- 
loving  people  of  Mexico  hold  the  memory  of  fluarez,  who  not  oidy 
laid  the  foundations  of  constitutional  liberty,  education,  and  com¬ 
mercial  development  in  that  land,  but  saved  his  country  from  the 
imperial  rule  of  a  foreign  power,  which  two  great  nations  of  tin* 
Old  World  sought  to  establish  by  conquest,  and  thus  made  himself 
the  builder  and  savior  of  the  Rej)ublic. 
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v5  A  jt'A  a.  JlL^  v? 


TIIK  Pan  AiiuM’ican  Socioty  of  tlio  rnitod  States  stajuls  for 
l)roa(I  Pan  AiiuMicanism.  Its  pnrpose  primarily  is  to 
])roinot('  closc'r  relations  of  a  social,  intc'lleetnal,  and  eid- 
tnral  (d\araeter  between  the  ])eo])les  of  tlu>  I'nited  States 
a]\d  those  of  the  other  Aiiu'riean  re]mhlics.  and  ainonji  all  tin*  inde¬ 
pendent  nations  of  America  in  ‘jeneral. 

d'he  American  continent  from  jiorth  to  south  contains  some 
1  (),()()(),()()()  s(piare  miles.  Within  this  Auist  area  21  ind('])end(Mit 
(•(‘jnihlies,  emhraeinj^  juaetieally  three-fourths  of  it  with  a  total 
])o])ulation  of  more  than  1 75, ODD, 01)0  of  ])eo])le,  have  been  estab¬ 
lished.  Koujihly  s|)eakin<;,  ])eo])le  whose  ollieial  lanjiuage  is  S])anish 
oecu])y  one-half  of  this  area,  or  some  0,000.000  scpiare  miles;  ])eople 
whose  ollieial  lan<i\ia<ie  is  Portufiuese  oeeuj)y  oju'-fourth;  and  ])eo- 
ple  whose  native  tongue  is  Enjjhsh  another  one-fourth.  The  people 
of  the  IS  repTihlies  whose  ollieial  tonjiue  is  Sjiaiush  number  more 
than  50,000.000.  those  of  the  re])uhhe  whose  ollieial  tonjjue  is  Portu- 
<iuese  number  more  than  20,000,000,  and  the  ])eo])le  whose  ollieial 
tonjiue  is  Knjjhsh  number  nearly  100,000,1)00.  'Phe  Kepid)heof  Haiti, 
whose  ollieial  ton<^ue  is  French,  has  a  ])opulation  of  more  than  a 
million. 

dust  as  the  jieojile  of  the  Tnited  States  inherited  their  early  learn¬ 
ing;  and  culture  from  En<;land  so  the  ])eoj)le  of  Brazil  iidierited 
theii’s  from  Portu<;al  and  the  ])eo])les  of  the  IS  S])a]iish-sj)eakin<; 
repuhlies  theirs  from  Sj)ain.  As  suhsecpient  relations  of  the  ])eoples 
of  the  Enited  States  were  more  intimate  on  the  whole  with  the 
peo])les  of  northern  Euro])e  so  the  suhsecpient  relations  of  the  ])eo- 
jdes  of  the  other  rejnihlies  have  heen  more  iiitimate  with  the  jieojdes 
of  southern  Europe,  a  eireumstanee  which  has  tended  to  em])hasize 
iidierited  eharaeteristies  and  customs  with  us  and  with  them.  For 
many  years  these  ancestral  and  inherited  influences  continued  unin¬ 
terrupted.  The  inlluences  of  cross  currents  of  thouj'ht  or  of  action 

I  were  almost  wholly  lackin';:  the  peojiles  of  the  north  and  of  the 

south  in  America,  thou"!!  horn  to  he  nei';hhors,  continued  to  exist 
])ractically  stran^em  to  one  another.  It  may  well  he  said  that 
elements  which  contrihuted  effectively  to  the  establishment  of  these 
21  indejiendent  repuhlies  served  to  render  mutual  intercourse  ami 
practical  coojieration  imjiossihle,  and  the  jieojde  of  each  were  left 
to  work  out  their  own  problems  largely  iudejuaident  of  all  the  rest. 

r.5!t 
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Thorc  was  no  tide  of  travel  and  relations  from  north  to  south. 
Means  of  eominunication  were  larjrely  laekin".  Krojn  very  early 
times  the  tide  of  travel  and  relations  has  been  from  east  to  west:  in 
Ameriea  its  center  has  varied  only  gradually,  from  about  40  degrees 
north  latitude  a  eentury  ago  to  about  2;")  degrees  nortli  latitude  at 
])resent.  While  a  broadening  process  has  aeeompanied  this  soutli- 
ward  tendenev,  the  hounds  of  the  positive  influence  of  this  irresist- 
able  movement  scarcely  extended  beyond  tiie  limits  of  North  Amer¬ 
iea  h(>fore  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Wide-world  move¬ 
ments  as  well  as  l<K*al  influences  and  conditions  have*  intervened  to 
make  close  international  relations  in  Anu'rica  difficult  <»r  impossihh*: 
and  particularly  is  this  true  of  relations  l)etw(‘en  tlie  Tnited  States 
and  the  other  republics. 

In  view  of  th(‘se  facts,  one  may  say  tliat  Pan  Americanism  is,  after 
all,  merely  a  fiction:  it  is  oidy  a  tlieory  and  not  a  fact.  But  Pan 
Americanism  exists,  d'he  bases  upon  which  it  rests  are  fundamental 
and  enduring.  The  ancestors  of  present  generations  in  America  leav¬ 
ing  the  crowded  centers  of  Europe  to  ])ossess  the  broad  expanse  of 
territory  of  the  New  World,  whetlu'r  coming  from  tin*  nortli  or  from 
the  south  of  Europe,  whether  settling  ii\  the  noi  tli  or  in  the  south  of 
Anu'rica,  were  encouraged  to  new  achievements,  imbued  with  larger 
hopes  and  broader  views  of  life,  inspired  with  new  ideals  and  higher 
conceptions  of  liberty  and  of  justice,  the  full  rc'alization  of  which  is 
still  the  common  purpose  and  desin*  of  their  descendants  of  to-day. 
Five  centuries  ago  the  seeds  of  J^an  Americanism  were  fii-st  plantetl; 
it  is  true  that  development  has  been  slow.  But  wlio  in  tlie  liglit  of 
present  world-wide  movcMuents  can  doul)t  that  it  will  not  he  so  in 
the  future '( 

('onditions  an*  now  rapidly  changing.  Means  of  communication 
are  improving:  the  railways,  the  steamships,  cal)les,  teh'graph,  wire- 
l(“ss  are  beginning  to  sc'rve  well  their  ])urposes.  A  north  and  south 
tide  of  travel  and  relations  is  devedoping  with  uncommon  rapidity: 
the  people  from  all  parts  are  beginning  to  come  togetlu'r,  eager  to 
contribute  with  tlieir  experience^  and  achieveunents  to  the  common 
g(»od  <tf  all,  and  Pan  Americanism  in  all  of  its  various  phases  move's 
on  toward  a  fuller  and  more  complete*  re'alizeitiem. 

The  achievement  e»f  peditie-al  inele*|)e'nele‘nce‘  etf  rulers  in  tlie*  Olel 
Weerlel  by  the  pe'eeph's  e»f  Anierie*a  ami  the*  (*stahlishme*nt  e»f  ele*nie>- 
e*ratie*  forms  e»f  ge»vernme*nt  weis  an  e*vent  e»f  vast  impeertance*.  ami  it 
is  neet  strange  that  the*  peelitical  phase  e»f  Pan  Am(*rie*anisni  sheeulel 
have  re*ce*ive*el  first  ('inplnisis.  By  re*ase»n  eef  the*  funelame'iitid  impeu- 
tance  e)f  inte*rnatie)nal  re*latie»ns  of  a  pe)litie*al  e*hiiracte*r,  sid)se*(iue*nt 
and  persistent  <*mphasis  em  this  phase  may  he*  justi(ie*el.  'Plie  ceem- 
mercial  phase  alse)  re*e-eived  e*arly  rea-eegnitieen,  altlieeugh  re*latie»ns  eef  a 
ceunmercial  charae*te*r  eh*vele>pe*el  haltingly.  But  mew  the*y  are*  assum- 
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in"  proportions  sucli  as  no  one  eould  have  iniajiined  only  a  few  years 
a"o.  It  is  unfortunate  oidy  that  these  relations  of  a  jiolitieal  and 
conunereial  eharaeter  should  not  have  been  made  from  the  (irst  to 
eontrihute  more  efleetively  to  closer  social,  intellectual,  and  cultural 
relations.  These  phases  of  Pan  Amerieaidsm  have  been  almost 
wholly  neglected.  It  has  been  as  if  political  and  eommereial  rela¬ 
tions  were  thought  all  suflieient,  and  could  achieve  satisfactory  devel- 
opment  independent  of  and  apart  from  close  relations  of  a  social, 
intellectual,  and  cultural  character. 

The  organization  of  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the  I’nited  States 
with  heachpiarters  in  New  York  constitutes  the  first  effective  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fundamental  imjKu-tance  of  the  social,  intellectual,  and 
cultural  phases  of  Pan  Amerieaidsm.  It  was  insjiired  by  the  Hon. 
dohn  Barrett,  Director  (leneral  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Organization  was  effected  Pebruary  15,  11)12,  with  a  charter 
membershij)  of  1,‘h).  Its  jireseiit  meinbershij)  is  almost  500.  New 
members  enrolled  during  the  jiresi'iit  year  to  date  number  nearly  100. 
'I'he  membershij)  is  still  made  uj)  largely  of  ])rominent  business  and 
|)rofessional  men  of  New  York,  but  many  of  the  otlu'r  States  of  the 
rnion  are  widl  re|)res(*nt(‘(l  and  also  many  of  tin*  other  re|)ublics 
of  America.  Washington  is  re|)resented  now  by  22  imMubers. 

The  first  j)resident  of  the  society  was  the  Hon.  Henry  White,  who 
is  also  the  actual  ])resi(lent.  The  Hon.  Robert  Lansing,  Secretary 
of  State,  and  his  Excellency,  Domicio  da  (lama,  ambassador  of 
Brazil  in  Washington,  are  honorary  ])residents.  The  A'ice  ])resi- 
dents  are  the  Hon.  dolin  Bassett  Moore,  the  Hon.  ('abot  Ward,  and 
the  Hon.  .lohn  Barrett;  and  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  Mr.  Andrew 
('arnegii',  and  Mr.  Archer  M.  Huntington  are  honorary  vice  jiresi- 
dents.  Membershij)  is  of  six  kinds,  honorary,  j)atron,  life,  sustain¬ 
ing,  regular,  and  associate.  Honorary  members  are  esj)ecially 
elected  by  the*  ('xecutive  conimittee;  other  members  are  received  on 
ai)j)lication  or  sj)ecial  invitation  aj)j)rove(l  by  the  membershij)  com¬ 
mittee.  Patron  and  sustaining  m(>nd)(‘rshij)s  wen*  j)rovide(l  for 
only  reci'utly. 

Memhershij)  in  flu*  society  is  valu(*d  for  oj)j)ortunities  it  offers 
of  i(h*ntification  ami  association  with  those  interested  in  j)romoting 
the*  obj(*cfs  for  which  tin*  soci(*ty  stands  and  of  j)arf icij)ating  in  its 
activities,  rather  than  for  the  sj)ecific  j)(*rsonal  advantages  which 
accrue  to  m(*mb(*rs  dir(*ctly  from  tin*  (*njoyment  of  such  membersliij). 

'Flu*  Pan  Am(*rican  Soci(*ty  has  for  its  objects  “to  j)romote  ac- 
(juaintance  among  r(*i)r(*sentativ(*  m(*n  of  the  Tnited  States  and 
those  of  the  other  Rej)ublics  of  Am(*rica;  to  show  hosj)itality  ami 
attention  to  rej)r(*s(*ntative  m(*n  of  the*  oth<*r  Rej)ubhcs  of  America 
who  visit  tin*  I’niteil  Stat(*s:  and  to  takt*  such  other  stej)s,  involving 
no  j)olitical  j)olicy,  as  tin*  soci(*ty  may  deem  wisi*  to  (h*V(*Ioj),  and 
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consorvr  nuitual  knowlcdjjo  and  und('rstaiidin<i  and  trim  frii'iidshij) 
ainonj'  the  Anmrican  Knpnlilics  and  jx'ojik's.”  Tho  society’s  atti¬ 
tude  toward  eoinnu'ree  and  eoininereial  jioliey  is  su<>:>;ested  by  its 
attitude  toward  political  jioliey.  It  has  a  broad  fundamental  in¬ 
terest  in  both  and  will  not  lend  its  name  or  suj)])ort  to  moviMuents 
or  enterprises  involving  either. 

.Utbou^b  the  activities  of  the  society  up  to  the  jiresent  have  been 
prominently  of  a  social  ebaraeter,  tbrou<;b  its  odiees  at  lo  Broad 
Street,  New  York,  information  of  many  kinds  has  been  furnislual  to 
its  members  and  also  to  impiirers  in  different  jiarts  of  the  world  who 
an*  not  memliers;  each  y(*ar  an  attractive  yearbook  eontaininjj  the 
rules  and  lists  of  ofliei'rs  and  memb(*rs  is  ])ul)lis]ied  and  distributed, 
as  are  also  on  occasions  other  ])ublications.  In  various  ways  hospi¬ 
tality  and  atti'iition  liave  b(*en  shown  to  a  larije  number  of  distin- 
jiuished  visitors  from  tin*  other  Republics,  both  by  tbe  socii'ty  and  by 
members  personally.  For  these  ])urj)oses  tlie  society  has  eoo])erat('d 
successfully  on  occasions  with  tbe  National  (lovi'rnment  and  witli 
im])ortant  local  orpmizations  of  New  York. 

But  tbe  obji'cts  of  the  society  are  more  comjirehensive.  All  that 
make  for  closer  relations  of  an  intellectual  and  cultural  character, 
as  well  as  social,  fall  within  tlie  fii'ld  of  its  interests,  and  ((uestions 
as  to  the  best  ste))s  to  take  in  order  to  broaden  effectively  the  scojie 
of  its  activities  and  the  sphere  of  its  influence  and  usefulness  an* 
under  consideration.  The  ruh*s  eontemjilate  an  extensive  orj'ani- 
zation  with  affiliated  societies  in  different  jiarts  of  tbe  United  States 
and  in  im])ortant  centei’s  of  the  other  American  Rejiublics.  The 
undertakinj;  is  important  and  deserves  to  attract  the  very  ‘;en<*ral 
and  active  coojieration  necessary  to  its  complete  realization  in  flu* 
not  too  remote  future. 
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“ROMANCE  OF  THE  RIVER 


This  work  in  two  luuulsoino,  woll-printod  and  wtdl-illustratod 
volumes  is  one  which  will  give  jdeasure  to  those  intc'rested 
in  the  country  of  which  it  treats.  We  dislike  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  sul)stitution  of  River  Plate  for  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or 
River  of  Silver,  hut  we  sujipose  the  author  felt  obliged  to  follow 
the  usage  of  his  countrymen  in  giving  this  noble  riv'er  a  name  which 
is  as  meaningless  as  it  is  unwarranted.  If  the  Spanish  name-  Rio 
de  la  Plata — given  it  by  the  old  explorer,  Sebastian  Cabot,  is  not 
used,  tlu'u,  by  all  means,  let  it  he  called  River  of  Silver  or  Silver 
River.  The  name  River  Plate  is  hut  an  abbreviation  of  River  of 
Plate,  whicli  was  given  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  by  the  early  English 
sailors  who  ])rohal)lv  saw  little  difference  between  Plata  or  Plate  and 
who  were  evidently  as  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  •'  Rio  de 
la  Plata”  as  they  were  of  the  reasons  which  moved  ('ahot  to  substi¬ 
tute  this  name  for  Rio  Solis,  which  the  river  previously  bore  in  honor 
of  its  discoverer,  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis.  It  is  certainly  time  that 
this  grotescpie  misnomer  were  dropped.  Both  history  ami  common 
sense  demand  the  use  of  the  Spanish  epithet  or  its  correct  English 
equivalent. 

If  the  author  had  entitled  his  work  the  “Romance  of  the  Silver 
River,”  we  shoidd  have  been  spared  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
writing  the  i)receding  ])aragraph.  The  title  would  then  have  been 
authorized  and  true  to  history.  For  there  is,  with  the  exception  of 
the  old  Peruvian  vicero3’alty,  no  region  in  South  America  that  is  so 
glamored  hv  romance  as  that  vast  area  which  is  drained  h\'  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata  and  its  numerous  aflluents.  It  was  not,  indeed,  the  seat 
of  a  civilization  like  that  of  the  Incas,  nor  did  it  ])ossess  those  fabu¬ 
lous  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  which  so  dazzled  the  ej^es  of  the  con¬ 
querors  of  the  great  enquire  of  the  Children  of  the  Sun.  But  the 
exploits  of  its  earlv  explorers — of  Juan  de  Solis,  of  Sebastian  Cabot, 
of  Pedro  de  Mendoza,  of  Domingo  de  Irala,  of  Juan  de  A\u)las,  and 
of  Alvaro  Nunez  Caheza  de  Vaca  -rivaled  in  daring  the  most  notable 
achievements  of  the  Pizarros  and  the  Ahnagros  and  the  Valdivias  in 

'  The  Komance  of  the  lUver  date,  l)y  W.  II.  Koehel.  Two  voUimos  in  (luarto.  III.  IJradtmry,  .\Kiiew 
Co.,  Ltd.  London.  1914.  I’ricc,  ?42..jO. 
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Among  the  earliest  explorers  of  the  Kio  de  la  I’lata  region  was  Sebastian  Cal)ol.  lie  arrived  toward  the 
end  of  152t)  and  sailed  up  the  stream,  then  known  as  the  Kio  Solis,  for  some  distance,  estaljlishing  the 
settlements  of  San  Salvador  and  Santi  Spirittis,  the  latter  being  near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Itasario.  Ilis  explorations  extended  far  up  the  I’araguay  Kiver,  and  realizing  tlie  value  of  the  newly 
discovered  country  he  sent  to  Spain  for  assistance  in  colonizing  it.  His  entre;ities  were  ignored,  and 
as  a  result  the  small  garrisons  left  at  the  settlements  named  were  subsequently  overwhelmed  by  the 
Indians  and  only  a  few  survivors  escaped  to  the  vessels,  ral>ot  finally  despaired  of  overcoming  the 
hostility  of  the  natives  and  returned  to  Spain,  never  to  revisit  the  region  of  the  Kio  de  la  I’lala. 
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IVru  and  Quito  and  ('lull'.  Tlu*  exploits  of  the  explorers  and  eon- 
(pierors  of  the  jilains  of  tlie  Kio  de  la  Plata  region  laeked,  it  is  true, 
the  hrillianee  of  those  of  their  eountrymen  on  the  uplands  of  the 
Peruvian  ('ordillera  and  along  the  desert  coast-land  on  the  Pacilic,  hut 
the  diflieulties  and  dangers  which  confronted  them  and  the  results 
obtained  were  scarcely  less  important  or  far-reaching.  Mendoza  and 
Alvaro  Xiinez  did  not  have  to  confront  immense  armies  such  as  those 
that  threatened  to  annihilate  Pizarro  and  his  handful  of  men,  hut 
they  had  to  deal  with  more  bellicose  and  relentless  foes.  For  in  the 
('hanias  and  other  hostile  tribes  they  found  antagonists  who  offered 
almost  as  much  resistance  to  Spanish  valor  and  intrepidity  as  did  the 
liberty-loving  Araucanians  to  the  well-trained  veterans  of  Valdivia 
in  till'  battlefields  of  ('bile. 

Of  all  the  ('onquistadores  of  La  Plata  the  most  distinguished  and 
the  most  humane  was  Alvaro  Xuhez  ('abeza  de  ^'aca.  llis  wanderings 
in  Xorth  and  South  America,  as  described  in  his  Rdac'ion  de  loti 
Xaiifrof/ioti  y  ( 'omeiitorios,  seem  more  like  the  extravagances  of  fiction 
than  events  that  actually  occurred.  But  of  all  his  achievements  the 
most  imju-essive  was  his  famous  exjdoration  of  the  Kio  do  la  Plata. 
\'iewed  as  an  adventure,  it  was  surjiassed  in  the  annals  of  South 
American  discovery  only  by  Orellana's  ejioch-making  descent  of  the 
Amazon. 

But  it  was  ('abeza  de  Vaca's  humane  dealings  with  the  aborigines 
that  entitle  him  to  special  remembrance  among  the  lovers  of  human¬ 
ity.  During  his  wonderful  overland  journey  from  the  Atlantic  to 
Asuncion  in  Paraguay  he  everywhere  made  friends  of  the  Indians, 
who  gladly  su|)])lied  him  and  his  companions  with  all  the  food  they 
required.  Hernandez,  the  secretary  of  ('abeza  de  Vaca,  tells  us  the 
reason  of  the  good  will  of  the  na-tives,  who  were  ‘‘very  fond  of  war, 
even  to  seeking  it.”  It  was  because  .Uvaro  Xunez  was  always  just 
and  generous  in  his  dealings  with  the  aborigines.  lie  gave  ‘‘the 
Indians  much,  especially  to  their  chief,  to  whom,  besides  ])aying  the 
jirice  of  the  commodities  which  they  brought,  he  gave  many  presents 
and  did  them  many  favors  and  treated  them  .so  well  that  the  fame 
went  through  the  land  and  the  Province,  and  all  the  natives  laid 
aside  their  fear  and  came  to  see  and  bring  all  they  had,  and  they 
were  paid  for  it.” 

An  I'qually  interesting  and  a  probably  more  picturesque  figure  was 
ririch  Schmidt,  an  associate  of  Alvaro  Xiihez  in  his  notable  expedition 
up  the  Paraguay  in  the  endeavor  to  open  uj)  communication  with 
his  countrymen  in  Peru.  Schmidt  was  a  Bavarian  and  an  enqiloyee 
of  the  great  banking  and  commercial  house  of  Fuggerit  Welzer,  of 
Augsburg.  Although  he  accomjianied  Mendoza  in  his  expedition  to 
La  Plata  he  went  in  a  trading  vessel  owned  by  his  firm.  Of  this 


ILH  STHATIONS  FROM  ANCIENT  PRINTS. 


Left:  A  Spanish  coiKiuislador.,  Rit!ht:  A  supposed  likeness  of  Clrich  Schmidt,  one  of  the  early  explorers  and  historians  of  the  Rio  <le  la  Plata 
region,  who  accompanied  Alvaro  Ntinez  on  his  notable  cx|)e<lition  up  the  Paraguay.  He  ))Ul)lished  an  account  of  his  2t)  years’ experience  in 
exploring  the  country  in  a  book  bearing  the  title  “  .V  True  and  .\grt*eable  Description  of  .Some  Principal  Indian  Lands  and  Islands.”  which 
contains  many  <|uaint  illusl rations,  of  which  the  above  is  an  example,  and  mucti  valuable  information  relative  to  the  comiuest  of  the  Rio  (ie  la 
Plata  country. 
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vi'ssol  lu'  was  what  wc  would  now  call  a  suju'rcarjio,  and  from  all 
accounts  he  served  his  emplovei-s  well.  He  was  the  lirst  representa¬ 
tive  of  (Jerman  commerce  in  southern  South  America  and,  jud<;in<; 
hy  all  we  know  of  him.  he  was  (piite  as  enteiprising  as  the  most 
activi'  of  modern  mercantile  a<;ents  of  the  Katherland. 

Referring  to  the  articles  given  to  the  Indians  in  exchange  for  gold 
])lates  and  silver  rings,  our  wiih'-awaki'  ('ni])loy<'e  of  Fugger  A  Welzer 
who  were  then  j)rohal)lv  the  most  noted  haidvers  and  merchants  in 
lOurope,  informs  us  that  articles  “Made  in  CJermany"  were,  even  at 
that  early  period,  as  ])o])ular  as  at  the  ])resent  time.  ‘‘  For  all  this” — 
tlie  ])lates  of  gold  and  rings  of  silver-  Schmidt  tells  us,  ‘‘our  caj)tain 
gave  the  king  of  the  Indians  an  hatchet,  kniA’es,  heades  or  Pater-nos- 
ters,  harher’s  sci/.zars,  and  such  like,  made  at  Xuremherg.” 

Like  Alvaro  Nunez,  Schmidt  wrote  an  account  of  his  ‘20  vears’ 
exj)eriences  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  region.  lnd(*ed,  he  and  .(ivaro 
Niihez  are  the  first  two  historians  of  the  countries  which  they  ex¬ 
plored  and  where  they  met  with  so  many  adventures.  For  without 
the  Comentarios  of  Alvaro  Nunez  and  the  “A  True  and  Agreeable 
Description  of  Some  Principal  Indian  Lands  and  Islands"  of  Idrich 
Schmidt,  we  should  he  in  complete  ignorance  of  some  of  the  most 
interesting  jjhases  of  South  American  ex])loration  and  coiupiest.  We 
do  not  share  Azara’s  views  of  the  uniform  exactness  of  Schmidt’s 
narrative,  hut,  in  sj)ite  of  his  tVmdness  for  exaggeration  and  his 
suhlime  disregard  for  nomenclature,  the  statements  of  the  (lerman 
chronicler  afford  a  fairly  reliable  history  of  tlie  actual  conciuest  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

Recounting  tlie  experiences  of  his  party  in  the  inundated  regions 
of  the  ujiper  Paraguay,  Schmidt  ,  in  hisipiaint  language,  tells  us  that — 

liall'i'  <if  (nir  ])ciij)k*  were  deadly  sieke.  and  that  by  reason  of  the  water  tliroUf'li  wliich 
wee  were  to  wade  for  tbirtie  dayes  tofjether,  s.)  that  wee  could  never  turne  a.side  or 
"et  out  of  the  same. 

And  s])eaking  of  the  jiggers,  Avhich  are  such  a  pest  in  all  tropical 
countries,  Schmidt  declares  that  these  little  vermin — 

if  they  lay  hold  of  the  toes  of  the  feet,  or  any  otlier  part  of  the  body,  they  kiiaw  and 
enter  alwaies  more  and  more  deej)ly  in  and  at  length  become  wormes  such  as  are 
found  in  our  tilbards;  yet,  if  it  be  done  in  time,  this  mischief  may  lx*  prevented,  and 
it  shall  not  hurt,  but.  if  deferring  the  cun',  it  be  neglected,  at  length  by  eating  and 
gnawing,  it  c-onsumeth  and  corruj)teth  whole  toes. 

In  addition  to  giving  us  graphic  accounts  of  the  achiovcnu'iits  of 
the  ('ompiistadores  and  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  vice- 
royalty  of  La  Plata,  during  colonial  times,  Mr.  Koehel  supplies  us 
vivid  descriptions  of  the  country  since  its  emancipation  from  the 
mother  country. 

Of  the  Ciaucho,  of  whom  so  much  has  been  written,  and  who  has 
])layed  so  important  a  role  in  the  history  and  development  of  the 
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Foremost  among  the  names  which  rank  high  in  the  early  history  of  the  Rio  de  la  I’lata  region  is  that  of  Jmin  de  Garay,  nephew  of  Ortiz  de  Zarate,  the  famous  early 
governorof  the  Province  of  Paraguay.  Having  succeeded  to  the  governorship  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  I’rovinces,  Garay  determined  to  found  a  town  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  He  selected  the  site  of  a  former  settlement  founded  by  Pedro  de  Mendoza,  which  had  been  abandoned,  and  there,  on  June  It,  l.jso,  he 
formally  laid  the  foundation  of  the  city  which  was  destined  to  become  the  metropoiis  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
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liio  do  111  Plata  region,  Mr.  Koobol  quotes  the  following  conteinporarv 
opinion: 

The  (iaucho  projier  Ih  a  claw  a  race,  it  may  be  called  — by  itself,  and  like  the 
Indian,  is  very  slowly  niodificHl.  tVifhin  a  radius  of  very  many  leagues,  extending 
from  the  chief  cities  of  the  I’latine  Kepublic.  his  occujiation  is  now  gone.  Tillage 
and  sheej)  farming  have  driven  him  out,  and  he  is  retiring  over  the  same  ground 
over  which  the  Indian  has  retired  before  him.  There  is  a  c(‘rtain  poetr>'  or  picttir- 
esiiueness  about  the  “race,”  as,  in  a  different  way,  about  the  Moors  of  Castile,  which 
almost  makes  one  regret  to  see  pass  away  a  fellow  who  will  sleep  on  his  saddle  at  your 
(loorsill,  like  a  faithful  dog;  who  endures  heat  or  cold,  hunger  and  thirst,  without 
uttering  a  comjilaint;  who  rides  500  miles  on  end  at  your  bidding,  sleeping  in  the 
open  air,  providing  his  food  with  the  lasso,  and  disposing  of  it  by  the  simple 
appliances  of  his  knife,  flint  and  steel,  with  bones  or  dried  weeds  as  fuel;  who  wmdd 
take  the  cows,  neats,  or  horses  of  anyone  but  his  i)atron;  who,  perhaps,  might  knock 
a  man  off  his  horse  and  cut  his  throat  for  his  s])urs  and  stirrups,  if  those  took  his  fancy, 
but  who,  in  his  ))atron's  service,  could  with  perfect  confidence  be  trusted  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  ))ounds  to  go  as  many  leagues  and  i)urchase  and  bring  in  cattle;  who  moves 
with  grace,  speaks  with  courtesy,  asks  after  all  the  family  in  detail,  sends  his  compli- 
nuMits  to  the  ])atrona,  or  compliments  her  if  he  has  the  opportunity;  who  marks  on 
the  ground  the  different  brands  of  horses  or  cattle  of  numerous  owners,  and  traces 
stolen  or  strayc’d  animals  over  thousands  of  leagues—  such  is  my  friend  the  Gaucho. 
Yet  even  some  of  these  come  within  the  circle  of  civilization  and  industrj',  and  become 
patient  fenders  of  Hocks.  Still,  as  a  class,  the  Gaucho  proper  must  pass  away  under 
modifying  inlluence  and  altered  conditions;  and  where  these  do  not  reach,  the  race, 
fiaun  the  lack  of  domesticity  which  is  fatal  to  proi)agation,  must  die  out. 

.Vfter  the  CoiKpiistndoros,  no  class  of  men  have  contributed  more 
to  tlio  romance  of  the  Kio  de  la  Plata  country  than  the  Gaucho. 
Whether  in  war  or  peace,  he  has  always  been  not  only  a  romantic 
hut  a  picturestpie  figure.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  military 
leaders  during  the  war  of  indeitendence  were  Gauchos,  and  it  was 
these  intrepid  men  who  frequently  turned  the  tide  of  battle  in  favor 
of  the  patriots. 

But  more  picturestpie  than  the  Gaucho  soldier  is  the  Gaucho  poet 
or  payador.  Like  the  llaneros  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  the 
Gaucho  is  a  lover  of  music  and  poetry.  It  is  averred  that  he  rarely 
touches  intoxicating  beverages,  except  when  stimulated  by  music  or 
the  jioetical  effusions  of  the  roving  hards  of  the  Pampa.  When  one 
sees  a  crowd  assembled  in  front  of  a  pulperia — a  countr}'  store — 
some  seated  on  the  roots  of  an  omhii  tree,  others  on  the  dried  cattle 
skulls,  all  drinking  mate  or  some  stronger  stimulant,  one  may  he 
almost  sure  to  find  a  payador  in  their  midst,  with  a  vihuela  or  guitar 
on  his  knees  and  improvising  relaciones,  either  heroic  or  sentimental, 
or  of  venturesome  expeditions  on  the  Pampa  in  which  he  may  have 
had  part. 

It  was  Spain  that  gave  the  Gancho  the  vihuela,  as  it  was  also  this 
land  of  romance  that  gave  him  the  music — quite  oriental  in  character — 
that  has  always  been  so  popular  on  the  Pampa.  Tlie  peculiar  music 
of  the  Moors,  which  was  transplanted  to  the  mirth-loving  cities  of 
1.S022— null.  r.  15 - 5 
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Aiulalusia,  found  its  way  to  La  Plata  iinmodiatoly  after  the  conquest, 
and  thence  spread  over  the  v’ast  plains  that  are  bordered  by  the 
Parana  on  the  east  and  the  Andes  on  the  west. 

When  the  payador,  who  is  liberally  provided  with  refreshments, 
without  cost,  at  every  j)ulperia,  takes  up  his  vihuela,  there  is  a  j)ro- 
found  silence,  for  the  hard  of  the  Painpa  is  regarded  almost  with 
viMieration*,  and  he  is  always  sure  of  an  a|)]>reciative  audience. 

Put  wlien  two  rival  payadores  have  a  poetical  tournament  - 
payada  de  contrapunto — then  the  interest  is  much  intensified.  They 
often  exhibit  the  same  boastful  spirit  as  the  heroes  of  Homer,  and  their 
sarcastic  improvisations  not  infrequently  lead  to  contests  with  the 
ever-ready  knife,  which,  in  the  parlance  of  the  Pampa,  is  known  as  a 
companero.  Then  the  result  of  the  payada  de  contrapunto  is  one 
live  man  less  and  one  had  Gaucho  lo  more. 

Lack  of  space  precludes  our  giving  more  than  a  couple  of  specimens 
of  the  quaint  melopceias  of  the  Pampean  trouvere,  which  are  usually 
in  the  facile  meter  of  the  old  Spanish  romancero.  With  his  guitar  one 
of  the  improvisatori  sings: 

Alf'tiion  que  la  echa  <le  guapo, 

Y  en  lo  fiero  queda  atras, 

Es  poncho  de  poco  trapo, 

Purito  flaco,  no  mas. 

His  conqK'titor,  continuing  the  cantilena  in  the  same  ironical  and 
defiant  strain,  |)romptly  retorts: 

Naidca  con  la  vaina  sola 

.M  huen  Gaucho  ha  de  correr: 

Lazito  de  tanta  armada 

Nunca  ha  voltiao  la  res.‘ 

Some  of  the  ])oetical  effusions  of  the  Gaucho  ])ayadores,  especially 
of  those  of  Santiago  del  Estero,  have  all  the  sentinu'nt  and  sadness  of 
the  best  Quichua  yavaris.  The  following  two  stro])hes  of  a  madrigal, 
which  begins  in  highest  ho])o  and  ends  in  deepest  despair,  are  good 
illustrations  of  this  kind  of  mandolinate  poetry. 

Como  es,  j)aloma  mia. 

Paloma  hlanca, 

Que  para  lin  pecho  solo 
Tienes  dos  alas? 

Es  que  el  amor  oohijo. 

(^iie  me  entregaras; 

Y  dos  alas  precise 
Para  dos  almas. ^ 

*  The  translations  of  these  two  strophes  are  somewhat  as  follows: 

Ife  who  acts  the  braggart,  and  in  the  time  of  danger  remains  behind,  is  a  poncho  of  very  poor  stulT— all 
fringe  and  nothing  more. 

Nobody  can  put  me  to  flight  by  showing  the  sheath  of  his  knife;  the  lasso  which  has  so  large  a  swing 
never  upsets  the  steer. 

’  O  my  dove,  my  white  dove,  why  hast  thou  two  wings  for  only  one  heart?  ’Tis  because  my  bosom 
shelters  the  love  which  thou  gavest  mo,  and  I  ncoii  two  wings  tor  the  two  souls  I  have. 


STATUE  OF  JUAN  DE  GARAY,  BUENOS  AIRES. 

On  the  llth  of  June,  just  335  years  after  the  foundinR  of  the  city,  a  splendid  monttnient 
to  its  founder,  Juan  de  Garay,  was  unveiled  with  appropriate  ceremonies  amid  the  plaudits 
of  thousands  of  the  patriotic  citizens  of  Argentina’s  great  capital,  Buenos  Aires. 
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Tlio  Gaxiclios  are  wont  to  toll  of  a  poetical  tournament  between 
Santos  Vega — whom  they  love  to  call  the  Homer  of  the  Pampa-  and 
the  devil  who  is  known  as  Juan  Sin  Kopa.  Santos  Vega  being  worsted 
by  his  opponent  and  unable  to  endure  the  disgrace  of  defeat,  mounts 
his  horse  and  disappears  in  the  boundless  Pampa  never  to  return. 
'PIk'  shepherds  of  the  plain  fancy  that  they  sometimes  recognize  him 
on  a  dark-colored  steed  which  gallops  over  the  Pampa  in  the  chilly 
moonlight,  holding  a  loose  rein  on  the  mane  of  his  mount,  and  hearing 
his  guitar  on  his  shoulders.  But  this  is  an  illusion.  Juan  Sin  llopa, 
a  Pamjxean  Mephistopheles,  is  the  spirit  of  the  Argentine  cities — the 
cunning  demon,  with  all  the  powers  and  refinements  of  civilization, 
who  conquers  the  ingenuous  man  of  the  plains  when  he  meets  him  face 
to  face  in  single-handed  combat.  And  the  noble  Gaucho,  recognizing 
his  inferiority  and  his  inability  to  cope  with  so  powerful  an  antagonist, 
acknowledges  his  defeat  and  (piietly  withdraws  from  the  unequal 
contest  to  die  in  obscurity. 

It  was  during  Cabot’s  voyage  up  the  Parana  and  the  Paraguay 
that  he  secured  from  the  Indians  a  number  of  silver  plates  and 
ornaments.  He  forthwith  concluded  that  the  country,  which  was 
drained  by  the  river  which  he  was  then  navigating,  was  rich  in  silver 
mines,  and  he  accordingly  gave  it  the  name  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or 
River  of  Silver.  Aiul  it  was  these  plates  of  silver  which  Cabot 
found  on  the  Parana  or  the  Paraguay,  and  the  name  Rio  de  la  Plata 
which  he  bestowed  iqxon  the  great  waterway,  that  gave  rise  to  the 
countless  legends  of  untold  wealth  with  which  the  Platine  region 
was  so  long  associated.  For  all  the  vast  territory  bordering  the 
Rio  do  la  Plata  soon  became,  in  public  estimation,  a  land  of  inex¬ 
haustible  riches  like  Mexico  and  Peru,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  it  was 
looked  upon  as  a  region  of  mystery  and  enchantment. 

It  was  indeed  a  land  of  fabulous  wealth,  but  this  fact  was  not 
realized  until  three  centuries  later.  Then  it  was  discovered  that 
the  riches  which  the  Conquistadores  had  so  fondly  hoped  to  find 
within  its  boundaries  were  not  in  mines  but  in  its  marvelously  fertile 
soil. 

Only  a  few  decades  ago  Argentina  produced  but  little  wheat,  and 
learned  geologists  declared  that  its  soil  was  not  adapted  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  cereals.  The  Republic  was  then  obliged  to  import  wheat  and 
flour  from  the  United  States.  Now,  however,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
wheat-growing  countries  in  the  world.  As  Egypt  was  once  the 
granary  of  Rome,  so  now  is  Argentina  the  granary  of  a  great  part 
of  Europe.  Its  extracts  of  beef,  prepared  in  the  famous  Lemco 
establishment,  is  shipped  in  enormous  quantities  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth.  And  its  pastoral  and  agricultural  industries  are  devel¬ 
oping  at  an  extraordinary  rate,  and  the  national  income  from  them 
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is  far  in  oxccss  of  that  of  eitlior  Moxico  or  Porn,  ovon  in  the  paliniost 
(lays  ol  Guanajuato  or  Potosi. 

Jiut  the  groat  sti’idos  whicli  the  pastoral  and  agricidtural  indus¬ 
tries  of  Argentina  have  made  during  the  last  third  of  a  century 
and  arc  still  making  have  not  banished  the  spirit  of  romance  which 
has  ever  pervaded  the  country  since  the  advent  of  the  Conquista- 
dores.  Now  that  it  has  become  the  m‘'lting  ])ot  of  the  nations  of 
the  world,  where  one  may  witness  the  iusion  of  races  on  a  marvelous 
scale  and  watch  the  production  of  a  new  type  of  peonle,  the  spirit 
of  romance  assumes  a  new  chara(d.er,  but  a  character  no  less  fascinat¬ 
ing  than  the  old. 

In  the  foregoing  pag(‘s  we  have  referred  to  only  a  few  ot  the  inter¬ 
esting  topics  discussed  or  suggested  by  Mr.  Koehel’s  admirable 
volumes.  No  other  work  in  English  gives  the  reader  so  vivid  an 
account  of  the  jiast  and  present  of  the  llio  de  la  Plata  region  or  one 
which  enables  one  more  intelligently  to  forecast  what  it  will  be  in 
the  future.  A  country  whose  history  is  so  fascinating  and  so  full  of 
drama ticinterest  should  soon  find  some  consummate  liti^rary  craftsman 
who  will  transmute  its  dry  chronicles  into  an  enduring  work  of  art, 
as  did  Washington  Irving  for  Spain  and  Prescott  for  Mexico  ana  Peru. 

M.  K.  R. 


MEDAL  COMMEMORATING  THE  UNVEILING  OF  THE  MONUMENT  TO  JUAN  DE 
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MINISTER  CALDERON’S  AD¬ 
DRESS  AT  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

ON  Frichiy  oveiiiup;,  Oc‘t()])or  22,  there  was  held  in  the  State 
Educational  Buildiii"  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  Albany, 
its  capital,  a  special  convocation  of  tlie  University  of  tin* 
State  of  New  York  in  honor  of  lion.  Elihii  Root,  former 
Secretary  of  State  and  subsequently  a  Senator  of  the  United  States. 
In  view  of  the  great  interest  which  Mr.  Root  took,  while  Secretary 
of  State,  in  Latin  America  and  in  the  development  of  practical  Pan 
Americanism,  Dr.  John  II.  Fiidey,  president  of  the  university,  invited 
lion.  Ignacio  Calderon,  minister  of  Bolivia,  to  he  present  and  deliver 
an  address  which  would  discuss  Mr.  Root's  work  on  behalf  of  Pan 
American  relations.  Mr.  John  Barrett,  the  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  was  also  invited  to  attend.  At  the  convoca¬ 
tion  were  many  representative  men  from  New  York  and  neighbor¬ 
ing  States,  and  it  was  held  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  distin¬ 
guished  audience.  Other  speeches  besides  that  of  ^Ir.  ('alderon  were 
made  l)y  Hon.  John  Bassett  Moore,  former  counselor  of  the  State 
Department,  and  lion.  Seth  Low,  ex-mayor  of  New  York  City.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  C'alderon  spoke  as  the  only  present  mem- 
h(*r  of  the  Latin  American  Dijdomatic  Corps  in  Washington  who  was 
a  minister  when  Mr.  Root  was  Secretary  of  State,  his  words  were 
listened  to  with  particular  attention.  Wlien  he  concluded  he  was 
greeted  with  enthusiastic  applause.  Below  is  the  principal  part  of 
his  address; 

Seldom  have  I  been  asked  to  speak  upon  a  subject  more  attractive  and  nearer  to 
my  heart  than  the  one  on  which  I  am  about  to  make  some  few  remarks;  that  is,  the 
relationship  between  the  great  sections  of  the  American  Continent  and  the  lion. 
Elihu  Root's  part  in  it  as  Secretary  of  State. 

When  he  took  charge  of  that  high  office,  for  reasons  that  I  need  not  discuss  now,  a 
feeling  of  mistrust  jwevailed  generally  as  to  the  policies  of  the  I'nited  States  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  other  American  Republics.  Jfr.  Root  understood  at  once  the  importance 
of  dissipating  such  groundless  fears.  He  started  for  South  America,  and  in  a  series 
of  speeches  notable  for  the  sentiments  they  expressed  in  a  clear  and  elocjuent  manner, 
completely  changed  the  disposition  of  the  Southern  Republics.  Of  him  it  could 
be  said,  he  went,  he  spoke,  and  he  con(piered.  His  visit  to  South  America  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  development  of  Pan  Americanism.  Upon  his  return  he  revealed  to 
his  countrymen  that  south  of  Panama  were  growing,  young,  vigorous  nationalities 
inspired  in  their  progress  by  the  same  political  ideals  on  which  are  based  the  power 
and  the  freedom  of  this  Nation. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  present  in  Kansas  City  at  the  Trans-Mississippi  Com- 
merc.'ial  Congress  in  lilOti,  when  Mr.  Root  gave  the  first  account  of  the  South  American 
journey.  Afterwards  we  went  to  St.  l/ouis  and  Cincinnati,  and  everywhere  he  was 
most  enthusiastically  received. 
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Not  satisfied  willi  liaving  broiiglit  al  oiif  a  proper  understanding  between  North 
and  South  America,  he  exerted  liiniself  to  erect  a  suitable  monument  to  perpetuate 
the  ideals  of  the  Pan  American  union.  lie  succeeded  in  finding  the  means  to  build 
a  jialace  that  for  the  grace  and  harmony  of  its  lines  and  its  unicpie  architectural  features 
is  an  ornament  to  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  a  fitting  home  of  the  brotherhood  of  demo¬ 
cratic  America. 

Jfr.  Root  as  Secretary  of  State  was  instrumental  in  having  all  the  Reiuiblics  of  the 
New  World  invited  to  the  Second  Hague  Conference.  Their  jiresence  for  the  first 
time  in  such  assembly  implied,  as  he  observed,  the  acknowledged  rights  of  equal 
sovereignties  in  a  great  world’s  congress  and  the  final  acceiifance  of  the  declaration 
that  no  jiart  of  the  American  Continent  is  to  be  deemed  subject  to  colonization. 

One  of  tbe  most  important  resolutions  introduced  by  the  T’nited  States  delegation, 
as  jier  Mr.  Root’s  instructions,  passed  by  the  conference  refers  to  the  prohibition  of 
using  force  to  collect  pecuniary  claims  without  previously  submitting  them  to 
arbitration. 

In  a  sense  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  a  doctrine  of  exclusion  of  self-preservation  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  against  the  intruding  into  this  continent  of  any  European 
juiwer  capable  of  endangering  its  jieace  and  progress.  The  Pan  American  principle 
means  cooperation;  the  union  of  interests  and  the  community  of  jiurpose  amongst  all 
the  Republics. 

While  Europe  maintains  its  crowned  heads  as  superior  to  the  mass  of  the  nation,  we 
in  America  recognize  no  other  sovereign  than  the  people  themselves,  no  higher  power 
than  justice  and  right  as  established  by  law,  no  other  interests  than  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  community. 

1 1  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  appreciated  in  all  its  significance,  this  wonderful  advance 
that  the  democratic  doctrines  have  brought  about  in  the  conception  of  the  principles 
regulating  the  relations  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Democracy  has  for  its  primary 
object  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind;  knows  no  authority  superior  to  the  laws 
freely  enacted  l)y  the  peoples’  representatives,  and  stands  for  freedom,  right,  and 
justice  as  the  common  basis  for  all  international  relations.  No  nation  is  richer,  stronger, 
and  more  powerful  than  the  United  States,  but  its  progress  is  not  material  only.  The 
national  conscience  grows  also  apace,  becoming  aware  of  its  duties  and  obligations 
to  the  world.  Public  opinion  gains  in  a  more  enlightened  and  humane  tendency, 
the  democratic  ideals  of  the  l)rotherhood  of  men  are  accepted  as  the  standard  to  guide 
the  Nation’s  ])olicy,  and  its  flag  waves  everj’where  as  the  proud  emblem  of  right  and 
peace.  The  general  approval  of  President  Wilson’s  calling  representatives  of  some 
of  the  other  Rei)ublics  to  advise  on  a  matter  of  purely  American  concern  is  the  best 
sign  of  the  great  progress  in  Pan  American  principles  and  the  community  of  our 
interests.  This  friendly  action  more  than  any  other  has  awakened  a  great  feeling  of 
confidence  and  good  will  in  the  Latin-American  Republics.  The  mischievous  notion 
of  the  predominance  of  the  A.  R.  C.  powers,  originating  here  with  some  writers, 
is  not  only  unknown  in  South  America  but  is  absolutely  condemned  as  apt  to  intro¬ 
duce  in  our  continent  the  dangerous  European  policies  of  privileged  nations  with 
the  right  to  lord  over  the  smaller  ones.  We  think  that  such  pretensions  would  be 
undemocratic  and  anti-American.  Amongst  the  48  Federal  States  of  this  country 
no  one  thinks  of  trying  to  create  by  alphabetical  designations  any  superiority  of 
rank  amongst  them.  In  the  same  way  with  the  Republics  of  America,  there  is  no 
political  distinction  of  rank  or  power  between  them.  Among  the  many  remarkable 
utterances  of  Mr.  Root  there  is  one  often  quoted  which  might  be  taken  as  the  platform 
of  Pan  Americanism:  “We  wish,”  he  said,  “for  no  victories  but  those  of  peace;  for  no 
territory  except  our  own.  We  do  not  wish  to  pull  down  others  and  profit  by  their 
ruin,  but  to  help  all  friends  to  a  common  prosperity  and  common  growth  that  we  may 
all  become  greater  and  stronger  together.” 

Many  persons  unduly  alarmed  at  the  unsettled  conditions  of  some  American 
countries,  declare  them  unfit  for  self-government  and  w’ould  willingly  start  an  armed 
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intervention,  thus  precipitating  far  more  disastrous  results  than  the  existing  evils. 
Mr.  Root  has  expressed  in  this  connection  some  remarks  that  it  would  be  well  not  to 
forget.  Speaking  in  llio  Janeiro  at  the  Third  Pan  American  Conference,  he  said; 
“Capacity  for  self-government  does  not  come  to  man  by  nature.  It  is  an  art  to  be 
learned,  and  it  is  also  an  expression  of  character  to  be  developed  among  all  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  who  exercise  popular  sovereignty.” 

From  the  first  days  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  seeking  in  the  New  World  free¬ 
dom  and  the  right  to  worship  God  as  their  conscience  dictati'd,  this  country  grew 
and  lived  under  a  system  of  law  and  onler.  The  Spatiish  colonies  knew  nothing 
of  law  and  order,  and  for  three  centuries  were  under  the  most  arbitrary  and  tyran¬ 
nical  ride.  The  majority  of  the  American  Republics  have  to-day  orderly  govern¬ 
ments,  and  in  no  distant  time  all  of  them  will  enter  upon  the  same  career. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  up  to  now,  without  going  further 
back,  the  history  of  the  world  shows  that  while  in  the  whole  .\merican  Continent  there 
took  i)lace  three  international  conflicts,  the  nations  of  Europe  were  drenched  with 
blood  in  a  .series  of  wars,  be.sides  numerous  revolutions  in  every  one  of  the  great  nations. 
Why  shouhl  we  then  grow  impatient  because  some  of  the  Latin  countries  are  not  free 
of  internal  disturbances?  The  actual  European  situation  is  a  serious  warning  to 
.■\merica.  It  behooves  us  to  get  closer  together  and  at  the  same  time  to  see  that  our 
national  strength  is  not  neglected  and  that  every  Repuldic  may  be  ready  to  sustain 
its  rights  and  sovereignty  and  the  rights  and  sovereignty  of  the  others. 

(ientlemen,  it  is  a  great  honor  for  me.  as  the  only  remaining  member  of  the  American 
diplomatic  representatives  in  Washington  when  Mr.  Root  was  Secretary  of  State, 
to  liave  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  sincere  affection  and  admiration  for  him. 
and  to  assure  him  that  those  sentiments  are  shared  by  every  public  man  in  South 
America. 

Mr.  Root’s  putilic  and  international  services  are  an  inspiration  and  place  him 
amongst  the  greatest  statesmen  of  America. 

Ilis  past  life  leaves  behind  it  an  illuminating  trail  that,  like  a  sunset  in  a  clear  and 
peaceful  autumn  evening,  fills  the  horizon  with  a  glow  of  light  and  beautiful  tinfs 
awakening  visions  of  a  glorious  immortality. 

Nt  f-  ir\  i  T  TP"'  TP’'  "1“’'  TLT  '1""' 

A  1  1 0  N  A  L  D  E  ,F  E  ,  N  S  E 
LEAGUE  V  v 

The  society  entitled  the  “National  Defense  League”  held  an 
interesting  meeting  in  the  city  of  Washington  during  the 
early  part  of  October,  which  was  attended  not  only  hy 
the  members  of  the  league  but  tdso  hy  many  distinguished 
persons.  A  number  of  prominent  orators  spoke  at  the  meeting, 
among  whom  was  Dr.  Eusebio  A.  Morales,  Minister  of  Panama,  who 
delivered  an  appropriate  address,  the  following  paragraphs  of  which 
are  inserted  below,  since,  unfortunately,  lack  of  space  prevents  the 
reproduction  of  the  entire  oration: 

before  accepting  the  kind  invitation  extended  to  me  by  the  National  Defen.se  TiOague 
to  speak  on  this  occasion,  1  hestitated  a  long  time  because  1  feared  that  the  subject 
on  which  I  am  to  speak—  that  is  to  say,  the  defense  of  the  United  Slafe.s  of  America— 
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might  at  the  present  time  ne  a  question  of  internal  policy  of  this  country  and  I  would 
appear  as  indirectly  interfering  in  a  controversy  of  a  political  character,  in  which 
no  foreign  diplomatic  representatix e  should  interfere.  Hut  certain  special  consid¬ 
erations  and  a  carefnl  examination  of  this  interesting  topic  have  dissipated  my  fears 
and  have  convinced  me  that  in  a('cepting  the  invitation  1  not  only  do  not  abuse  my 
diplomatic  privileges  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  proper  and  opportune  that  the 
representative  of  Panama  be  heard  at  this  conference. 

The  (piestion  of  the  national  defense  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  in  a  certain 
sc-n.se  intimately  bound  up  with  the  defense  of  the  whole  American  Continent.  The 
United  States  have  servinl  notice  on  the  entire  world  that  the  American  Continent 
can  not  be  the  object  of  conquests  or  armed  aggres.sion  and  that  the  nations  estab. 
li.shed  and  organized  therein  are  entitled  to  their  free  and  independent  existence. 
This  declaration  which  might  in  1823  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  friendly  notice  to 
the  nations  weakened  by  the  Napoleonic  wars;  which  during  the  rest  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  centnry  became  a  matter  of  di.scnssion  as  a  mere  academic  thesis,  until  Presi¬ 
dent  Cleveland  opportunely  and  hajjpily  revived  it  in  the  conflict  between  Venezuela 
and  (ireat  Britain;  that  declaration,  I  repeat,  now  faces  threatening  realities.  Are 
the  Unit(“d  States  dispo.sed  to  admit  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  nothing  but  a  series 
of  words  iKsed  for  effect  but  in  reality  signifying  nothing?  Are  they  disposed  on  tin* 
contrary  to  defend  with  energy  the  integrity  and  the  independence  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  Continent,  against  the  aggression  of  any  power  of  the  world?  The  latter 
])hase  of  the  question  of  the  dofen.se  of  the  United  States  is  that  which  brings  it  into 
relation  with  the  interests  of  the  other  countries  of  America  and  especially  with  the 
interests  and  oven  with  the  very  life  itself  of  the  Kepnblic  of  Panama. 

******* 

We  pacifists  have  shown  that  we  are  visionaries.  The  ideas  of  benevolence  and 
fraternity  among  men,  which  have  been  the  fundamental  basis  of  pacifist  propa¬ 
ganda,  the  convincing  demonstrations  of  Norman  Angell  as  to  the  idtimafe  usele.ssness 
of  war  on  the  ground  that  it  creates  nothing,  and  on  the  contrary  destroys  both  the 
eionomic  power  of  the  vampiished  and  that  of  the  conqueror,  have  not  been  obsta¬ 
cles,  nor  curbs,  nor  have  they  constituted  considerations  of  suflicient  strength  to 
pri'vent  countries  which  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  civilization  and  culture  from 
unchaining  the  most  general,  most  disastrous,  most  terrible,  most  cruel,  and  most 
useless  war  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Hence,  of  what  value  are  the  humanitarian 
aspirations  of  those  who  believe  in  the  ellicacy  of  noble  and  altruistic  sentiments 
when  at  a  given  moment  the  spirit  of  barbarism  hidden  in  the  nooks  of  the  human 
mind  breaks  down  all  the  dams  which  civilization  has  built  up  and  is  apt  to  drown 
the  whole  of  mankind  in  an  ocean  of  blood?  Of  what  use  ha\e  been  the  forty  j’ears 
of  earnest  propaganda  against  war?  Of  what  use  have  been  the  official  peace  con¬ 
ferences,  the  declarations  and  resolutions  of  hundreds  of  congresses  assembled  in 
every  capital  of  the  world;  of  what  use  have  been  the  industrial,  economic,  and 
linancial  relations  which  until  a  year  ago  appeared  to  constitute  the  strongest  bul¬ 
wark  of  peace  in  the  world? 

We  are  to-day  in  the  presence  of  a  brutal  fact  that  is  going  to  change  in  every 
sense  the  face  of  the  world  and  ^^hich  will  open  np  a  new  epoch  in  human  historj'. 
An  invisible  agent,  invisible  but  more  powerful  than  all  modern  armies  and  navies 
together,  the  historic  fatality  which  has  been  accumidating  in  the  European  atmos¬ 
phere  throughout  the  course  of  centuries,  is  now  blotting  out  with  a  sponge  soaked 
ill  blood  the  frontiers  of  states,  changing  the  fate  of  nations,  revealing  national  aspi- 
rat'ons  and  tendencies  never  dreamed  of  before,  gi^■ing  origin  to  new  ideas,  and 
sowing  the  seed  of  new  social  and  political  transformations. 

******* 

Speaking  particularly  of  the  'Republic  of  Panama  I  .should  say  that  it  has  a  direct 
iii(«(rest  in  the  United  States  having  all  the  elements  of  defense  indispensable  to 


A  SAMAN  TREE  GROWING  IN  TRINIDAD,  B.  W.  I. 

The  saman  tree  grows  rapidly  and  is  indifferent  as  to  soil,  thriving  from  sea  level  to  2,000  feet  elevation,  and  iccom  mo  dating  itself  to  dry  as  well  as  to  wet  locations.  In  Trinidad 
it  reaches  a  height  of  over  80  feet,  with  wide-spreading  branches  covering  an  area  of  150  feet  in  diameter. 
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enforce  respect  for  its  honor,  its  rights,  and  its  interests,  hecans3  this  conntrj'  has 
expressly  bound  itself  to  guarantee  and  maintain  the  independence  and  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  Panama,  and  I’anama  is  the  verx'  American  Nation  more  exposed  than  any 
other  to  become  the  object  of  armed  aggression  and  the  scene  of  bloody  wars. 

It  contains  within  its  territorj'  the  work  of  greatest  importance  to-day  for  nniversal 
commerce,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  strategic  work  which  a  country  can  com¬ 
mand.  Any  danger  of  war  for  the  United  States  entails  a  still  greater  danger  for 
Panama,  because  the  country  at  war  with  the  United  States  will  above  all  desire  to 
take  possession  of  the  canal  and  the  operations  which  it  may  conduct  to  this  end  will 
have  to  take  place  in  Panaman  territorv. 

These  special  circumstances  establish  the  closest  solidarity  of  interest  betw<>(‘n 
Panama  and  the  United  States  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  idea  of  such  solidarby 
become  diffused  throughout  the  two  countries  in  order  that  the  Am3rican  peoide 
may  be  cognizant  of  the  extent  of  their  responsibilities  and  the  Panaman  people 
may  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  dangers  which  threaten  them.  The  force  of 
irrevocable  acts  converts  us  into  perpetual  allies,  and  the  two  nations,  sisters  and 
allies,  must  alwajs  be  prepan'd  for  their  common  defense. 

#  *  -ti-  «  «  *  « 

Panama  is  to-day  a  small  and  weak  country,  but  no  one  can  deny  its  potentialities 
nor  foretell  the  rate  of  its  future  advancement.  The  five  hundred  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Panama  to-day  may  be  in  the  near  future  eight  or  ten  million,  because  our 
territory  is  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium.  And  even  to-day 
a  people  of  five  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  living  in  the  most  strategical  strip  of 
land  in  the  world,  who  love  their  territory  and  who  are  jealous  of  their  soierelgnty 
and  independence,  are  not  a  factor  which  can  be  scorned  or  belittled,  but  on  the 
contrary,  an  element  of  eflicient  cooperation,  because  there  does  not  exist  in  the  world 
a  friend  v;ho  is  absolutely  useless  nor  an  enemy  who  is  absolutely  inoffensive,  no 
matter  how  small  he  may  be. 

THE  SAMAN  OR  RAIN  TREE 


WJIEXEVER  there  is  an  unusual  drought  in  the  Tnited 
States  paragraphs  go  the  rounds  in  a  number  of  papers 
describing  a  most  wonderful  tree  growing  in  the  for¬ 
ests  of  Peru  that  is  said  to  possess  the  remarktihle 
property  of  absorbing  the  moisture  from  the  air  and  subsequently 
pouring  it  forth  from  its  leaves  and  branches  in  the  form  of  rain. 
Other  stories  have  it  that  during  the  day  the  tree  takes  up  a 
great  deal  of  water  from  the  earth  by  means  of  the  roots  and 
that  during  the  night  it  is  again  given  off  profusely  through  the 
h'aves  in  drops  of  rain.  Some  of  the  numerous  stories  whicli  havt* 
been  written  and  published  about  this  tree  state  that  travelers  in 
tropical  America  never  pitch  their  tents  under  it  on  account  of  the 
profuse  dripping  of  water  transpired  by  the  leaves  during  the  night  in 
such  quantities  that  in  many  cases  the  surrounding  soil  is  converted 
into  a  veritable  hog.  It  is  said  to  possess  this  singidar  power  to  a 
much  greater  degree  during  the  hot  dry  weather,  when  the  rivers  are 
at  their  lowest  and  the  water  most  scarce.  Accounts  similar  to  these 
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arc  doubtless  familiar  to  many.  Tho  appearance  of  such  articles  in  the 
papers  is  soon  followed  hv  a  nuinher  of  recommendations  and  sufj- 
<;estions  to  the  Federal  and  State  f^overnments  that  the  experiment 
of  the  culture  of  tins  remarkahle  tree  in  the  more  arid  parts  of  tlu' 
country  should  he  conducted  with  a  view  to  the  henelit  of  a<friculture. 

It  is  truly  remarkahle-  what  a  nuinher  of  credulous  people  wlio 
have  read  such  exafigerated  statements  about  the  water-trans])irin<' 
(pialities  of  the  so-caUed  Peruvian  rain  tree  have  conceived  tlic 
idea  that  it  would  he  a  suitable  tree  to  plant  in  the  arid  Southwest, 
where  droughts  are  so  common.  It  is  true  that  the  rain  tree  <jrows 
in  semiarid  conditions  in  certain  parts  of  (’olomhia  and  Peru,  hut 
this  does  not  arwue  that  it  would  "row  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
and  that  it  would  supply  moisture  enough  to  grow  crops  in  the  vicinity 
of  such  plantations.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  this  tree  does 
not  transpire  any  more  water  than  other  trees  with  similar  leaf 
surfaces.  It  is  difhcult  to  say  how  this  legimd  ever  originated.  Some 
venture  the  conjecture  that  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the 
crown  of  the  rain  tree  is  open  and  the  sun  always  shines  through  it  to 
tlie  ground,  so  that  the  grass  and  some  farm  crops  grow  underneath 
it  almost  as  freely  as  in  the  open.  This  is  a  fact  which  does  not 
obtain  in  the  case  of  other  tropical  trees. 

A  very  interesting  and  plausible  explanation  of  this  legend  was 
published  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer  in  Nature  of  Fehruary  28, 
1878,  when  he  stated  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Spruce,  the  celebrated 
botanist,  who  spent  many  years  in  South  America,  that  tho  tamia- 
caspi,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Indians  of  eastern  Peru,  is  not  a  myth, 
hut  a  fact,  although  not  exactly  in  the  way  popular  rumor  has  pre¬ 
sented  it.  He  said  that  an  examination  of  the  tree  from  which 
water  is  noticed  to  drop  shows  a  multitude  of  cicades  sucking  the 
juices  from  the  ultimate  twigs  and  leaves  and  squirting  forth  shmder 
streams  of  limpid  fluid.  This  is,  however,  a  rare  occurrence  and  is 
not  confined  to  the  rain  tree,  but  is  true  also  of  the  cabbage  tree 
(Andrta  hifrmts)  and  a  good  many  other  leguminous  tree's  in  tropical 
South  America. 

.Vside  from  this  legend  the  tree  is  an  interesting  one  from  other 
points  of  view.  'Phere  is  no  othc'r  tree  in  tropical  America  about 
which  there  is  so  much  curious  information  as  the  rain  tree,  and 
everyone  who  visits  the  region  of  its  growth  alludes  to  it  as  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  trees.  It  is  a  very  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
tropical  American  landscape.  One  of  its  chief  characteristics  is 
the  extraordinary  large  size*  of  its  crown,  which  often  covers  fully 
half  an  acre  of  ground.  Another  feature  which  distinguishes  it 
from  practically  every  one  of  its  associates  is  that  it  has  all  its  leaves 
on  the  small  twigs  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  branches.  All  the 
leaves  are  thus  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 


I 
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SAM  AN  TUKKS. 


Upper:  In  countries  where  it  is  native  the  saman  tree  is  a  favorite  species  for  avenue  plantint;. 
Lower:  The  saraan  tree  is  especially  well  adapted  to  city  and  [rark  planting  because  of  its  i)re- 
eminence  as  a  shade  tree,  although  its  heavy  wood_is  also  suitable  for  building  purposes  and  lor 
making  furniture  and  cabinetwork. 
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To  the  travi'lor  in  the  northern  jnvrt  of  South  America,  saman 
is  the  most  familiar  name  for  this  tree,  and  to  the  "('iieral  reader 
it  is  known  chieily  as  the  Peruvian  rain  tree.  Botanists  call  it 
Pithecolohium  saman.  The  Enjilish-speaking  people  of  tropical 
America  call  it  also  South  American  acacia,  zamang  tree,  giant 
thihet-tree,  or  genisaro.  In  Martinicpie  it  is  known  as  arhre  a  la 
pluie,  in  Dutch  Guiana  as  regenhoom,  and  in  Brazil  as  arvore  ch'. 
chuva.  The  tree  is  widely  distrihuted  throughout  the  tropical 
part  of  the  world,  and  a  great  many  other  local  names  have  been  given 
to  it  in  different  regions  of  its  growth.  It  is  found  naturally  in 
('olomhia,  Venezuela,  the  Guianas,  Brazil,  and  Trinidad,  hut  its 
artificial  range  has  been  extended  to  all  the  islands  of  the  West 
Indies,  where  it  now  forms  in  many  parts  a  very  important  ]iart 
of  the.  tree  flora.  In  Jamaica  it  constitutes  a  usefid  fodder  jdant. 
In  fact,  it  may  seem  strange  to  say  that  cattle  liave  been  the  means 
of  introducing  the  saman  tree  into  Jamaica.  Tliis  island  was  formerly 
dependent  for  cattle  upon  Venezuela  and  the  food  of  the  animals 
during  their  voyage  consisted  among  other  things  of  the  pulpy 
h'gumes  of  the  saman  tree.  The  seeds  being  hard,  were  uninjured 
by  the  process  of  mastication  and  digestion.  The  seeds  were  de¬ 
jected  by  the  animals  in  the  pastures,  where  they  germinated  and 
grew  up  into  large  trees.  The  jirocess  of  passing  through  the  animals 
softened  the  seeds  and  hastened  the  period  of  germination.  In  this 
instance  we  have  cattle  as  not  only  the  means  of  introducing  the 
seeds  of  this  valuable  tree,  hut  also  involuntarily  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  tree  in  a  new  country.  One  acipiainted  with  the 
saman  tree  can  easily  realize  its  value  as  a  shade  and  food  tree  for 
cattle. 

This  familiar  tropical  tree  stands  preeminent  as  a  sliade  tree  for 
general  purposes,  and  especially  for  pulilic  roads.  It  grows  rapidly 
and  is  indifferent  as  to  soil,  thriving  from  sea  level  to  2,000  feet  eleva¬ 
tion,  and  accommodating  itself  to  dry  as  well  as  to  wet  locations. 
In  Trinidad  it  reaches  a  height  of  ov^er  SO  feet,  with  wide-spreading 
branches  covering  an  area  of  150  feet  in  diameter.  The  wood  is 
moderately  heavy  and  about  e([ual  to  sahicu,  a  closely  related 
tree  growing  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  suitable  for  building  pur¬ 
poses  and  for  making  funiiture  and  cabinet  work.  The  pods  con¬ 
tain  cojiious  sweet  sugary  pulp,  which  is  very  much  relished  by 
stock.  The  pods  are  said  to  he  exported  from  South  America  as 
cattle  food,  being  considered  almost  equal  to  the  carol)  beans.  The 
fruiting  season  extends  from  February  to  April. 
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Ancient  Gold  Art  in  the  New  World,  an  iiitorostitig  article  l)y  Dr. 
Herbert  J.  Spinden,  curator  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology’of 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  New  York,  published 
in  the  October  number  of  the  American  Museum  Journal,  deals  with 
a  rare  collection  of  specimens  of  ancient  American  art  in  goldwork. 
'Phe  collection  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Minor  C.  Keith,  head  of  the 
Tnited  Fruit  Co.,  who  has  loaned  it  to  the  Museum  for  a  term  of  years. 

Inasmuch  as  the  artistic  achievements  of  peoples  of  past  ages 
afford  a  valuable  criterion  by  which  to  estimate  the  degree  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  cidture  at  which  they  had  arrived,  such  relics  as  these 
are  objects  of  great  interest  to  ail  students  of  American  archa'ology. 
Wherefore  the  Bulletin  tleems  it  a  privilege  to  reproduce  almost  in 
full  Dr.  Spinden’s  article: 


The  Isthmu.s  of  Panama  has  Ion"  been  famous  for  the  beautiful  .speoimen.s  of  gold- 
work,  as  well  as  of  pottery  and  stone  s(,'uli)tures  found  in  the  stone-box  graves  of  its 
early  inhabitants.  Most  of  the  gold  objects  were  seemingly  worn  as  ornaments 
before  being  buried  with  their  owners.  In  these  gold  objects  the  characteristic 
animal  life  of  the  region  is  represented  and  there  are  also  many  figures  with  a  mytho¬ 
logical  or  religious  significance. 

Gold  is  taken  from  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  graves — probably  from  tluxse  of 
chiefs.  Pottery  and  stone  carvings  are  found  in  the  ordinary  run  of  burials,  but 
rarely  in  the  ones  that  contain  gold.  A  systematic  rifling  of  the  ancient  cemeteries 
by  treasure  hunters  has  been  going  on  since  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards,  but  most  of 
their  finds  have  gone  into  the  melting  pot.  The  burial  places  are  sometimes  made 
evident  by  low  platforms  built  over  a  number  of  graves.  Sometimes  the  searchers 
use  an  iron  rod  giving  forth  a  hollow  sound  when  the  stone  cists  are  struck.  The 
graves  are  small  chambers  lined  with  river  bowlders  or  with  slabs  of  stone.  Bones 
are  rarely  found  in  them,  but  this  may  be  no  indication  of  great  age,  for  the  climate 
is  such  as  to  hasten  decay.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  makers  of  the  gold  figures 
were  .simply  the  ancestors  of  the  Indian  tribes  that  now  inhabit  the  region.  Costa 
Rica  takes  its  name  “rich  coast’’  from  the  large  quantity  of  gold  obtained  from  the 
natives. 

Mr.  Keith’s  collection,  now  on  deposit  in  the  Mexican  hall  for  a  term  of  years,  is  the 
the  finest  ever  made  in  Central  America.  At  Mercedes,  in  northern  Costa  Rica,  many 
hundreds  of  graves  were  opened  and  a  vast  amount  of  pottery  and  stone  sculptures 
was  taken  out,  in  addition  to  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  and  jade.  At  this  place 
there  is  now  a  great  banana  plantation,  but  formerly  the  site  was  covered  with  dense 
forest.  Mr.  Keith  relates  that  one  night  a  storm  swept  over  Mercedes  and  upturned  a 
great  tree.  The  next  day  in  the  earth  that  still  clung  to  the  upturned  roots  he 
caught  the  glitter  of  gold  and  upon  examination  30  pieces  of  ancient  gold  craft  were 
found.  The  great  tree  had  grown  over  the  grave  of  some  forgotten  chief  and  its  roots 
had  enmeshed  the  funeral  offerings.  In  addition  to  long-continued  excavations  at 
Mercedes,  supplementary  work  was  carried  on  in  other  parts  of  Costa  Rica.  Many- 
fine  examples  of  art  in  gold  were  found  in  the  region  of  Rio  General. 
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ANCIENT  GOLP  ART  FROM  COSTA  RICA. 

U  pper:  Hells  served  as  money  in  ancient  America.  The  sleigh  bell  or  hawk’s  bell  w-as  made  In  e.xactly  the 
same  form  as  to-dav,  but  was  often  modified  so  as  to  represent  animal  heads,  birds,  monkeys,  and 
crabs.  Center:  Although  naively  drawn,  there  is  an  unmistakable  touch  of  nature  In  many  examples. 
The  student  ofarchmology  sees  in  these  pieces  of  gold  craft  the  relations  existing  between  man  and  the 
animal  life 'that  fsurrounded  him  Power  animals,  or  those  possessing  some  special  efficiency,  were 
transformed  into  gods.  Lower:  Mr.  Keith’s  collection  illustrates  excellently  the  ancient  processes  of 
hammering,  engraving,  and  hollow  casting. 


(Vmrtfsy  AnuM  irati  Musounijj.IourTUil. 

ANCIENT  GOLD  AKT  FROM  COSTA  RICA. 

I'pper:  Tue  gold  objects  cover  the  range  of  animal  forms  of  the  region.  The  tapir  is  represented  in  one 
specimen,  while  the  jaguar,  the  monkey,  and  various  reptiles  are  favorite  subjects.  Center:  Many 
specimens  in  Mr.  Minor  C.  Keith’s  remarkable  collection  represent  gods  in  human,  animal,  and  bird 
form  elaborated  with  the  heads  of  crocodiles  Lower:  Often  birds  of  prey  are  figured  in  simple  but 
forcible  fa.shion,  with  spread  wings  and  tail  and  outstretched  talons.  These  pieces  have  a  ring  at  the 
back  for  suspension  and  were  probably  worn  about  the  neck  as  ornaments. 


1 


I'lipor:  Some  of  the  most  interestiriR  pieces  of  the  gold  work  represent  frogs  and  lizards.  Center:  Human 
I'ciiigs  are  represented  either  singly  or  in  pairs.  Headdresses  and  necklaces  are  on  otherwise  mule 
subjects,  and  various  ol)jects  are  held  in  the  hand.  A  remarkable  specimen,  in  the  upper  right-hand 
corner  of  the  illustration,  shows  a  man  being  devoured  by  two  vultures.  I.«wer:  The  most  elaborate 
yroclmens  in  the  collection  show  bird  and  animal  gods  ornamenterl  with  the  sacred  crocodile  heads. 
The  three  shown  in  the  picture  are  in  the  act  of  devouring  a  fish,  a  snake,  and  a  lizard. 
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The  technical  processes  of  the  ancient  goldsmiths’are  admirably^  illustrated 'in 
Mr.  Keith’s  collection.  Many  ornaments,  including  the  disk-shaped  gorgets,  are 
made  of  beaten  gold  and  have  designs  in  repouss^.  Others  are  castings.  Of  the 
latter,  some  examples  were  cast  in  one  piece  and  others  in  several  pieces,  afterwards 
welded  together.  The  patterns  were  made  of  resin  or  wax.  They  were  inclosed 
in  clay  and  the  resin  or  wax  was  melted  out  and  a  mold  was  left.  Hollow  castings 
were  made  by  building  the  patterns  over  a  core  of  clay  held  in  position  by  sprues  or 
pins.  In  a  number  of  specimens  a  portion  of  the  clay  core  can  still  be  seen.  The 
rough  castings  were  finished  off  by  hammering  and  burnisliing.  Two  kinds  of  gohl 
plating  were  accomplished  by  the  ancient  metal  workers.  One  is  a  heavy  plating 
made  over  copper  and  the  other  a  very  thin  and  impermanent  gilding.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  molds  were  lined  with  leaf  gold  or  sprinkled  with  gold  dust  before 
the  copper  was  poured  in.  The  metal  runs  from  pure  gold  to  pure  copper,  with  all 
the  intermediate  alloys.  In  addition  to  copper,  silver  and  even  platinum  may  occur 
as  a  natural  alloy  in  the  gold.  Bronze  was  apparently  not  made.  The  gold  was 
obtained  from  placer  deposits  that  sometimes  yielded  nuggets  of  good  size. 

The  range  of  natural  forms  is  well  covered.  Human  beings  are  represented  with 
peculiar  headdresses  and  with  various  objects  carried  in  the  hands.  Sometimes  they 
are  joined  in  pairs.  Many  of  the  most  beautiful  amulets  are  frogs  arranged  either 
singly  or  in  groups  of  two  or  three.  These  little  figures  are  all  provided  on  the  under¬ 
side  with  a  ring  for  suspension.  Lizards,  turtles,  and  crocodiles  or  alligators  are  also 
represented  in  amulets.  Clam  shells  were  used  as  heads,  and  clever  imitations  of 
them  were  made  in  gold.  The  monkey  is  an  interesting  subject,  and  we  find  it  treated 
in  the  goldwork  as  it  is  treated  in  the  stone  sculptures. 

Perhaps  the  most  numerous  amulets  are  those  which  figure  birds  with  outstretched 
wings.  Many  of  them  are  of  the  \'ulture  and  harpy  eagle  types.  Hthers  represent 
the  gull,  the  man-of-war  bird,  and  the  parrot.  An  interesting  series  of  ornaments 
.-ihows  the  amalgamation  of  two  birds  into  a  single  figure.  Among  the  unique  ex¬ 
amples  in  the  Keith  collection  are  a  large  spider  with  egg  ball  attached,  a  fine  figure 
of  the  tapir,  a  curiously  conventionalized  butterfly,  and  a  number  of  pins  and  odd 
pendants  which  represent  highly  modified  crocodiles  and  monkeys. 

The  more  elaborate  specimens  of  ancient  Costa  Rican  goldwork  deal  with  religious 
subjects.  In  particular  the  crocodile  was  deified  and  elaborated.  It  is  often  repre¬ 
sented  with  a  human  body  and  a  characteristic  animal  head.  The  profile  of  the 
crocodile  head  is  used  to  embellish  other  forms.  In  pottery,  and  stone  sculpture  as 
well,  the  crocodile  motive  is  very  prominent,  while  the  jaguar  aiul  various  sorts  of 
birds  are  seen  in  many  examples. 

Perhaps  the  finest  specimens  of  goldwork  in  the  Keith  collection  are  those  which 
show  some  of  the  highly  conventionalized  figures  of  gods.  One  series  of  such  figiues 
have  canopies  made  of  rectangular  gold  plates  on  standards.  Others  .show  the  animal 
god  in  question  j)erforming  some  act.  Examples  of  this  are  two  bird  divinities,  one 
with  a  lizard  and  the  other  with  a  flying  fish  in  its  mouth.  In  both  cases  the  head¬ 
dresses  of  tliese  deified  birds  are  elaborated  with  the  profile  head  of  the  crocodile. 
In  another  instance  a  bird  is  shown  with  a  fish  in  its  mouth  while  four  fish  are  attached 
to  its  head  and  legs. 

(lold  anil  copper  bells  served  as  a  medium  of  exchange  among  the  peoples  of  Me.xico 
and  Central  America.  They  were  all  of  the  hawk’s  bell  type.  The  gold  bells  of 
Costa  Rica  are  exquisite  examjjles  of  metal  work.  Many  of  them  are  modeled  in  the 
form  of  birds,  monkeys,  and  grotesque  heads. 

Gold  becomes  scarcer  as  we  go  north,  but  identical  processes  of  metal  working 
were  in  use  as  far  north  as  Central  Mexico.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  artistic  devel¬ 
opment  extended  over  many  centuries.  Many  features  of  art  and  technology  can 
be  traced  to  Mexico,  and  it  is  hoped  that  future  study  will  bring  to  light  connections 
with  Peru. 
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THK  EMU  FAMILY 


The  youngster  is  now  entirely  clothed  in  feathers  and  has  reached  half  its  father’s  height 


THE  PAX  AMEinCAX  I’XIOX 


The  Breeding  of  the  Emu,  by  Mr.  Iat  S.  ('liviulall,  assistant  curator 
of  birds,  in  a  rocont  number  of  the  liullotin  of  the  Xow  York  Zoolog¬ 
ical  Society,  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  successful  breeding  of 
emus  at  the  Xew  York  Zoological  Park.  'Pbe  domestication  ol  the 
ostrich  is  well  established,  but  the  ])n‘eding  of  I’heas,  cassowaries, 
and  emus  in  captivity  is  quite  another  mattc'r,  and  numerous  ex])eri- 
inents  have  resulted  in  failure.  'Phe  following  account,  however, 
shows  that  the  eventual  domestication  of  the  emu  is  very  ])robabh‘. 
Mr.  Crandall  writes: 

This  interest  in  ostrich  hroedini;  luis  originated,  of  cunrse.  from  jnirely  commercial 
sonrees.  The  wild  birds  were  vearly  becoming  scarcer,  and  the  demand  for  ])lumes 


constantly  increased.  Prof'rt'ssive  settlers  conceived  the  idea  of  rearinj;  ostriches  in 
captivity,  and  once  the  start  was  made,  and  the  ex])eriment  jaoved  .succ(*ssful,  tlie 
movement  (piickly  spread.  The  jaoduction  of  plumes  is  now  one  of  the  «rreat  in¬ 
dustries  of  South  Africa  and  is  destined  for  a  similar  future  in  .\merica. 

The  mere  fact  of  the  low  market  value  of  the  ])lumage  of  other  struthious  birtls 
rheas,  cassowaries,  and  emus- -accounts  for  their  never  having  been  thoroughly  do¬ 
mesticated,  as  has  their  greater  congener.  ( 'a,s.sowaries,  it  is  true,  ^^•ith  their  uncon- 
(juerable  jnignacity,  present  great  difficulties  to  the  would-be  breeder,  and  there  is 
no  record  of  their  rej)roduction  in  continement.  .Moreover,  the  birds  can  not  endure 
cold  or  tlam]>ness  and  retpiire  warm  housing  in  winter. 

Rheas  have  been  bred  in  England  on  sevenil  occasions.  The  rearing  of  the  young 
birds  appears  to  present  no  particular  ditliculties  and  has  generally  been  left  to  the 
parents,  or  at  least  to  the  father,  for  once  the  eggs  have  been  laid  the  female 
takes  no  further  interest  in  their  welfare.  The.se  birds  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their  artificial  cultivation  could  not  be  made  as  thor¬ 
oughly  successful  as  that  of  the  ostrich.  The  only  missing  factor  is  the  stimulation 
of  pecuniary  reward.  For  the  sake  of  the  preservation  of  the  rhea,  which  is  rapidly 
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becominp:  reduced  in  numbers,  it  is  almost  to  be  hoped  that  this  lack  may  sometime 
be  supplied. 

In  1914  a  pair  of  great-billed  rheas  {Rhea  americana)  nested  in  the  New  York  Zo¬ 
ological  Park.  Although  the  male  bird  incubated  faithfully  for  the  required  period 
of  six  weeks,  his  efforts  were  in  vain,  the  eggs  proving  infertile.  The  rhea  has  yet 
to  be  bred  in  America. 

Emus,  although  less  quarrelsome  than  cassowaries,  still  are  sufficiently  choleric  to 
make  their  keeping  a  matter  of  some  difliculty.  Still,  they  are  bred  occiisionally  in 
England,  though  not  so  frequently  as  is  the  rhea. 

In  1914,  on  the  completion  of  the  new  yak  house,  our  flock  of  emus  was  removed 
to  Commodious  quarters  there.  It  was  soon  found  necessary  to  separate  a  pair  of 
adult  birds  from  four  younger  specimens  because  of  their  constant  quarreling. 

This  pair  passed  the  following  winter  entirely  without  heat.  During  the  day  they 
ploughed  through  the  snow  of  their  large  corral  and  at  night  were  driven  into  a  small 
vestibule,  not  more  than  G  feet  square. 

One  frosty  day  in  January  a  great  green  egg,  beautifully  embossed  in  a  darker 
shade,  was  found  in  the  sand  of  the  vestibule.  This  event  was  not  unexpected,  aiul 
a  large,  oval  stone,  painted  a  delicate  green,  was  substituted  for  the  egg,  which  would 
soon  ha\  e  frozen  if  allowed  to  remain  where  it  was  deposited. 

.\t  intervals  of  about  five  days  more  eggs  appeared,  until  a  total  of  six  had  been 
laid.  Our  supply  of  egg-.shaped  stones  was  soon  exhausted,  but  evidently  enough 
were  left  to  satisfy  the  birds.  On  February  18  the  male  was  found  established  in  a 
shallow  depression  in  the  sand,  fondly  covering  three  green  stones.  It  was  evident 
that  his  intentions  were  of  the  best,  and  the  six  eggs  were  quickly  substituted. 

Then  followed  a  trying  vigil,  the  longest  required  of  any  bird.  The  female  wan¬ 
dered  in  and  out,  taking  small  interest  in  the  proceedings,  but  for  a  peric)d  of  more 
than  eight  weeks  her  mate  was  never  seen  to  leave  the  nest.  Y'hen  feeding  tim»‘ 
arrived  he  would  rise  on  his  tarsi  and  eat  greedily,  but  as  soon  as  his  appetite  had 
b(‘eu  appeased  he  at  once  settled  on  them  again.  After  incultation  had  progressed 
[or  .some  weeks  it  was  found  that,  unlike  brooding  domestic  hens,  the  emu  was  becom¬ 
ing  enormously  fat,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  greatly  reduce  his  ration. 

.\fter  two  weeks  had  passed  the  eggs  were  examined  and  three,  which  were  found 
to  be  infertile,  were  removed.  On  the  fifty-eighth  day  the  faithful  seredee  of  the  bird 
was  rewarded  by  the  appearance  of  a  fine,  healthy  chick.  (.)f  the  two  remaining  eggs, 
one,  already  chipped,  rolled  from  the  nest  and  became  chilled,  while  the  young  bird 
contained  in  the  other  appeared  to  lack  vitality  and  failed  to  emerge. 

The  young  emu  stood  about  G  inches  high.  It  was  beautifully  striped  with  white 
and  brown  longitudinal  bands,  each  dark  one  being  centered  with  a  lighter  zone. 
The  legs  were  strong  and  well  developed,  and  from  the  first  the  little  bird  was  able 
to  run  about  actively. 

About  this  time  the  male's  dislike  for  the  prestmee  of  his  mate  became  decidedly 
marked,  and  it  was  necessary  to  remove  her  to  another  inclosure.  Tliis  step  e^i- 
dently  had  the  full  approval  of  the  father,  which  at  once  became  much  more  quiet 
and  docile. 

Soon  after  hatching,  the  chick  took  its  first  meal  of  finely-chopped  lettuce  leaves. 
It  was  m)t  long  before  it  accepted  the  addition  of  boiled  egg  and  ground  zweibach,  a 
diet  on  which  it  throve  mightily.  When  the  youngster  was  about  G  weeks  old  the 
egg  was  omitted  and  Spratt’s  game  food  substituted  for  the  zweibach,  a  change  which 
seemed  perfectly  agreeable. 

The  youngster  grew  amazingly.  Early  in  July  feathers  began  to  replace  the  thick 
down  of  the  head,  rapidly  spreading  down  the  neck.  At  this  time,  when  the  binl 
stood  erect,  its  head  was  at  least  2  feet  above  the  ground. 

The  complete  success  of  tliis  experiment  .seems  assured,  and  the  happy  result  leads 
us  to  hope  with  confidence  that  a  family  of  young  emus  may  become  a  yearly  feature 
of  the  Zoological  Park. 
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Up-to-Date  is  tlic  title  of  an  interesting  sketch  in  the  Septemher 
number  of  the  Edison  Monthly,  giving  a  brief  historical  account  of  the 
culture  of  the  date  palm  and  in  which  reference  is  incidentally  made 
to  the  artificial  ripening  of  the  fruit  in  the  United  States  by  means  of 
an  electric  oven  and  the  natural  conditions  which  contribute  to  its 
successful  cultivation. 

The  fruit  of  the  date  palm  has  been  an  important  item  of  commerce 
and  a  staple  article  of  food  from  the  remotest  period  of  antiquity  to 
the  present.  This  palm  seems  to  thrive  only  in  the  hot  sections  of  the 
world,  ranging  from  the  Canary  Islands  through  Northern  Africa  and 
the  southeast  of  Asia  to  India.  In  recent  years  efforts  have  been 
made  to  introduce  it  into  the  dry  districts  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  with  pronounced  success  in  the  States  of  ('hihuahua  and  Sonora 
in  the  former,  and  in  southeast  California  and  throughout  the  irrigable 
lands  of  the  Salton  Basin  in  the  latter  country. 

The  climatic  and  soil  conditions  in  those  areas  where  dates  have 
been  produced  with  marked  success  in  the  two  countries  alluded  to  may 
be  found  in  many  other  arid  sections  of  the  Americas,  and  it  is  with 
the  hope  of  arousing  some  interest  in  the  matter  that  the  Bulletin' 
herewith  rejiroduces  the  article  referred  to. 

When  the  ancient  Assyrians  cultivated  the  date  palm,  waiting  patiently  for  the  fruit 
to  ripen  on  the  trees,  they  little  realized  that  4,000  years  later  an  impatient  people  in 
a  new  world  would  hasten  this  rii)ening  process  by  artificial  means. 

In  Arabia,  where  the  date  has  been  cultivated  for  thousands  of  years,  it  is  not  only 
a  staple  article  of  food,  but  the  chief  source  of  national  wealth.  The  wonderful  value 
of  the  date  palm  was  early  recognized  by  the  AssjTians,  and  the  story  of  its  husbandry 
is  recorded  on  tombs  and  monuments.  In  fact  these  stone  records  even  describe  tbe 
way  the  fruit  was  served  in  the  homes  of  the  wealthy.  Dates  were  later  cultivated  by 
the  Egj'yitians,  although  they  did  not  appreciate  their  value  until  2,000  years  before 
Ghrist.  In  the  seventh  century,  when  the  Arabian  tribes  invaded  the  western  Sahara 
and  the  Barbary  States,  they,  too,  engaged  in  the  industry’;  so  extensively,  indeed, 
that  to  this  day  it  is  the  most  important  business  throughout  the  Sahara  Desert. 

The  reason  is  obvious,  for  the  date  jialm  thrives  under  desert  conditions  and  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  only  plant  that  will  thrive.  Since  the  tribesmen  were  well  pnndded  with 
camels,  they  shipped  the  fruit  by  camel  train  to  the  fertile  countries  on  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  coast,  where  they  bartered  it  for  wheat  and  barley.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
.\rabs  found  uses  for  the  tree  itself.  The  trunk  furnished  timber  for  building,  the  leaves 
supplied  thatch  for  houses,  and  the  fibrous  stalks  were  either  spun  into  cordage  or  used 
for  fuel. 

Eventually  the  date  palm  was  transplanted  to  the  European  shores  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  although  it  grew  readily  enough,  the  fruit  did  not  ripen  in  this  new  climate. 
However,  the  European  date  palm  has  its  use,  providing  the  palm  leaf  which  is 
distributed  on  Palm  Sunday  and  during  the  Passover. 

Then  in  its  westward  journey  the  African  date  palm  found  its  way  to  the  New  World. 
The  early  Spanish  missionaries  attempted  to  cultivate  the  fruit  in  Mexico.  But  no 
great  success  attended  their  efforts  and  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  that  any  real  effort  was  made  to  cultivate  this  desert  product  in  the  United 
States.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  Department  of 
-Agriculture  studios  of  the  characteristics  of  the  trees  were  undertaken  in  Africa  and 
an  investigation  was  made  of  soil  and  climatic  conditions  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
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(’oiirtfsy  ot|Th«‘  Journal  ol  Heredity.  Photo  hy  C.  H.  Doyle. 

AN  AMERICAN  ALLY  OF  THE  DATE  PALM. 

The  recent  finding  of  fossil  date  seeds  in  eastern  Texas  has  led  to  the  theory  that  the  date  palm  may  have  been  indigenous 
to  the  Americas.  While  he  does  not  entirely  indorse  this  theory.  Dr.  O.  F.  Cook,  of  tlie  lJureau  of  Plant  Industry 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  states  that,  if  it  be  true,  there  ought  still  to  be  some  relatives  of  the 
date  palm  on  this  continent.  This  Mexican  palmetto  (Inodes)  appears  to  be  one  of  them.  It  will  lie  noted  that 
many  of  ttie  segments  of  the  leaves  are  inserted  on  a  strong,  decurved  midrib.  tVith  a  longer  drawn-out  midrib  the 
leaf  would  lie  elongated  and  would  closely  resemble  that  of  the  date  palm. 


DATE  I’AI.M  IN'  SOUTUW ESTEUN  UNITED 
STATES. 


In  the  desert  repions  of  the  United  States,  such  as  the 
Salton  liasin.  the  date  is  tlie  only  profitable  crop  plant 
that  can  succeed  jiennunently.  The  same  may  be  true  of 
certain  arid  sections  of  South  America  which  are  now 
entirely  unproductive  save  for  tlieir  mineral  wealtli. 


c'ourtesy  of  The  Etiison  Monthly 


ARABS  SORTING  AND  PACKING  DATES. 


In  .Arabia,  where  the  date  has  been  cultivated  for  thousands  of  yearn, 
it  is  not  only  a  staple  article  of  food  but  the  chief  source  of  national 
wealth.” 


•  ■oiirl«-»>  <*f  Th«*  .louriiiil  of  1‘hoto  i».v  (  .  h.  l»oy  h*. 

KKUIT  ANI>  SKKUS  OK  A  MKXICAN  |■AI,MKTTO. 

The  fr(iit,  callfxl  mic-heros,  ol  this  spefjies,  Inodin  tiul,  jirol):it)ly  iipiiriKiclies  Iho  iliile  as  nearly  as  that 
of  any  other  palm  now  found  on  the  Anieriraii  eontineiiLs.  Such  fruits  are  k'alheruil  in  (piantities 
hy  the  Mexicans  and  form  a  sta|>le  article  of  diet  in  some  districts.  The  seeils  are  surrounded  by  a 
layer  of  edible  flesh  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick. 
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this  country.  Next,  offshoots  of  the  African  date  palm  were  brought  over  and  planted 
in  southeast  California  and  in  Arizona. 

Within  the  past  1.5  years  the  cultivation  of  the  date  palm  in  southwestern  United 
States  and  Mexico  has  become  an  important  industry.  The  fruit  growing  is  much 
tlie  same  as  in  Northern  .\frica,  with  one  great  difference.  Wliereas  the  Arabs  jiermit 
the  fruit  to  ripen  on  the  tree,  a  pra(;tice  resulting  iii  appreciable  loss  through  rotting, 
the  .Vmerican  date  grower  has  perfected  an  electrically-heated  oven  in  which  he  ripens 
the  fruit  with  absolutely  no  waste. 

Conditions  in  the  Southwest  are  particularly  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  dates.  In 
this  enterprise  the  large  amount  of  alkali  in  the  soil,  the  intense  heat,  the  excessive 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  rainfall  are  not  drawbacks 
but  advantages.  It  will  be  remembered  that  prior  to  1891  the  desert  of  southeast 
California  was  barren  waste.  Then,  through  the  establishment  of  an  irrigation  system 
l)y  which  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  were  sent  through  the  desert,  much  land 
was  reclaimed.  However,  with  the  turning  of  water  into  the  soil  it  was  di.scovered 
that  large  portions  of  the  total  area  were  alkaline  and  too  salt  to  permit  the  culture  of 
any  but  the  alkali-resistant  plants.  This  single  condition,  more  than  any  other,  led 
to  the  Government’s  investigation  and  the  introduction  of  the  date  industry  into 
this  country.  Further  inquiry  has  showm  that  in  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  irrigable 
lands  of  the  Salton  Basin,  the  date  is  the  only  profitable  crop  ])lant  that  can  succeed 
permanently. 

The  first  attemjit  to  ripen  dates  artificially  occurred  when  the  native  growers  sjuead 
the  fruit  on  blankets  in  the  sun,  the  blankets  being  neces.sary  as  a  protection  against 
the  chill  of  night.  The  method  at  its  best  was  unsatisfactory  and  it  has  remained  for 
the  electric  oven  to  put  artificial  ripening  on  a  commercial  basis. 

The  electric  oven,  which  is  overcoming  the  uncertainty  of  riiiening,  was  devised 
by  Prof.  George  Freeman,  of  the  University  of  Arizona.  Although  its  capacity  is 
only  100  pounds  at  a  time,  and  the  process  requires  several  days  for  each  lot,  the  work 
has  been  done  successfully  on  a  commercial  scale. 

La  Ciudad  de  San  Luis  is  tho  subjoot  of  a  doscriptivo  article  iti  the 
Spanish  edition  of  the  Bulletin,  and  no  doubt  the  follo\vin<r  quota¬ 
tions  may  prove  of  interest  to  tho  readers  of  the  English  edition: 

The  greatest  natural  artery  of  commerce  in  the  whole  United  States  is  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Hiver  and  its  tributaries,  which  together,  drain  a  vast  area  of  1,250,000  square 
miles,  and  jirovide  navigable  waterways  more  than  15,000  mih's  in  length. 

Years  before  the  advent  of  the  railway  the  Mississijqii  was  alive  with  small  craft, 
and  primitive  commerce  sought  out.side  markets.  The  aborigines  or  Indians  sought 
to  trade  their  furs  and  skins  with  tho  “pale  faces,”  who  were  ra}>idly  invading  their 
country,  and  .several  trading  posts  sprang  into  existence.  About  200  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  on  its  western  bank  traders  were  accustomed  to  gather, 
and  by  1704  a  permanent  settlement,  called  St.  Louis,  was  established  by  Pierre 
Laclede,  who  arrived  on  the  spot  about  a  year  after  the  treaty  of  Paris  was  signe<l, 
the  latter,  it  will  bo  remembered,  gave  all  the  vast  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  to 
S])ain  and  most  of  that  e.ast  of  this  river  to  Great  Britain. 

From  a  few  wooden  cabins  St.  Louis  gradually  grew  into  quite  a  settlement,  but  for 
40  years  no  very  noteworthy  events  occurred;  the  colonists  ami  the  Indians  had  many 
encounters,  and  in  17.80  a  serious  attack  of  the  red  men  cau.sed  the  hws  of  30  settlers  at 
one  time,  which  almost  wiped  St.  Louis  oiit  of  existence.  By  1810  tho  poi>ulation  of 
the  settlement  had  reached  1,500;  20  years  later  it  numbered  O.lHK)  population;  and 
thenceforth  it  grew  from  the  villivge  to  the  city  of  importance. 

St.  Louis  is  situated  20  miles  below  the  confluence  of  tho  Mi.ssissippi  amt  the  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  200  mih's  above  the  influx  of  the  Ohio;  and  the  ]>re.sent  idty  covers  an  area 
of  (i2  s(|uar<!  miles.  In  geographic  location  it  is  ])arlicularly  fortunate.  For  20  mill's 
it  stretclK's  along  the  Mis.«is.sippi,  the  land  gradually  rising  from  the  ri\  er  westward,  a 


UNION  RAILWAY  STATION,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  complete  railway  terminals  in  the  world.  It  was  opened  to 
traflic  in  1894,  and  the  total  cost  of  pround  and  structure  was  more  than  I6..')00,(XI0. 
Twenty  railways  from  various  directions  run  their  trains  into  this  station.  It  covers 
11  acres  of  land,  has  3ll  tracks,  and  its  pates  are  never  closed. 
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MODERN  HOTEL  IN  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

This  hotel  is  typical  of  the  numerous  hostelries  that  offer  comfort  to  the  travelinp  puh- 
lic.  M'hile  hot  so  tall  as  similar  structures  of  New  York,  its  air  of  refinement  is  pro¬ 
nounced  and  its  riHims  unusualiy  iarpe  and  attractively  furnished. 


CITY  HALL,  ST.  LOUIS,  -MO. 

In  this  structure,  which  covers  a  whole  square,  are  located  the  oilices  of  the  city  Kovernment.  Tlie  ImildinK 
was  espeoiallv  desired  for  housing  a  large  number  of  officials  and  other  employees;  tlie  many  windows 
provide  excellent  liglit  for  office  piirposes  as  well  as  offering  thorough  ventilation. 


t'UUUT  HOUSK.  ST.  LOUS.  MO. 

The  low  building  in  the  foreground  is  one  of  the  city’s  older  structures.  During  the  early  days  when  slavery 
existed  in  the  Unitoil  States  tlie  steps  of  tilts  building  were  use  1  its  a  slave  market,  being  one  of  the  most 
iinportiint  in  the  country. 


ST.  LOUIS  CATHOLIC  CATIIKDKAU. 

This  magiiifieent  pliue  of  worship  was  ereoted  at  a  cost  of  $3,(K)0,000.  The  splendid  stonework,  together  with  its  pleasiiiK 
anrhiteetiiral  desitm.  make  it  one  of  the  handsomest  churt*hes  in  the  country.  A  vast  amount  of  wealth  is  represent^  by  its 
members. 
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fiu’t  that  makes  the  draiua^ie  problem  (■omi>aratively  simple.  In  plan  the  city  is 
rertan};ular,  the  streets  riinnins;  east  and  west  and  from  north  to  south.  Market 
.Street  runnin<'  westward  from  the  river-front  or  levee  divides  the  city  into  halves, 
and  from  this  street  the  numherin"  originates.  Streets  runnin!;  north  and  south 
have  numerical  name.s  and  those  east  and  west  bear  such  names  as  Washin<;ton,  Frank¬ 
lin,  I’ine,  Chestnut,  etc.  One  hundred  houses  are  allotted  to  each  block. 

The  city’s  paved  streets  number  about  d.")0  miles;  \inpaved  roads  brin"  the  total 
mileaf'o  to  about  800;  while  paved  alleys  amount  to  7.'>  miles.  A  small  creek  tlowinv 
tlirou,i;h  the  city  was  years  as>o  converted  into  a  closed  sewer,  which  to-day  drains  a 
larfje  ])ortion  of  the  whole  area. 

.Vmon;;  the  most  important  building's  are  the  customliouse  and  j)ost  otlice,  com- 
bined  buildings  which  cost  SojOOO.OttO;  tlie  courthouse,  the  cotton  exchange,  the  nevv 
ex])osition  building  and  music  hall,  the  Crow  .Mu.setim  of  Fine  Arts,  the  coliseum,  the 
mercantile  Iil)rary  with  its  l:h!,t)0t)  volutnes,  the  public  library  with  :il2,0t)t)  v'olumes. 
while  nearly  200  churches  throughout  the  city  make  a  most  pretentious  showing. 

In  th<‘  heart  of  the  city  there  was  recently  constructetl  one  of  the  finest  and  largest 
railway  terminals  in  the  world,  the  cost  of  which  was  .Sfi.otMl.tMM),  It  covers  11  acres 
of  land,  has  :!2  tracks,  and  affords  excellent  facilities  for  the  20  different  railroad^  tlnu 
use  it. 

In  educational  work  the  city  occupiesa  prominent  place,  especially  for  the  dev(ilo|)- 
ment  of  kindergartens,  the  fame  of  which  has  spread  far  and  wide.  .\t  the  head  of 
hiuher  education  stands  Washingion  I  niversity,  with  over  2.000  students  and  who..-(‘ 
Tudor-tiolhic  buildings  form  one  of  the  finest  groups  in  the  I'niteo  states.  'I'he 
university  has  dej)artmeuls  of  all  leading  lines  of  study.  Other  institutions  of  higher 
education  are  .''t.  l.ouis  I'niversitv,  chartered  in  1822.  tJhrlstian  Mrothers  (^ollege. 
I'orest  Park  I'niversily  for  Women  and  .several  normal  colleges.  'I'he  public  .schooU- 
operated  day  and  night,  during  the  scIkh)!  year  educate  many  thousanris  of  young 
people.  'I'he  total  attendance  in  all  of  the  I'ity's  schools  and  colleges  is  about  1  lo.OOO. 

I  n  commerce  and  industry  the  growth  of  St .  l.ouis  has  not  been  so  rai)id  as  some  other 
cities,  notably  Chicago.  I>ut.  there  has  been  a  gradital  and  v»>ry  substantial  increase  iii 
leading  lines  of  entor|trise.  ,\mong  world  cities  St.  l.ouis  is  the  largest,  manufacturer 
of  tobacco  products,  handling  over  ,St),t)t)tt,0(ttl  pounds  annually;  its  boot  and  shoe 
factories  ])roduce  2.'>,IM)t),tMM(  ])airs  a  year;  slaughterhouses  handle  4,t)tM),0()l(  to  ."),t)()0,tMlli 
head  of  stock  annually;  while*  the  largest  breW(>ry  jn’oduces  2,.'}0t),t)t)tl  barrels  of  bet'r 
a  year.  Situated  in  the  center  of  a  great  agricultural  zone  the  city  enjoys  an  immense, 
traele  in  all  proelucts  eef  the  lanel,  such  as  grain,  eaetton,  teibaeae,  lumber,  live  stoe-k, 
with  an  annual  total  trade  weerth  many  millions  eef  elollars. 

As  a  cotteui  anel  fur  market  it  stanels  ameeng  the  largest  in  the  eanintry,  and  the  reea'iii 
sele;e'tion  of  this  e-ity  by  the  (ieevernment  as  the  enlargeel  market  feer  furs  transfe-r..-  freiin 
I.eineleen  a  vast  ameeunt  of  business  anel  make*s  .St.  l.ouis  the  weerhl’s  greatest  fur  marke>i 

St.  l.eeuis.  the  fourth  city  of  the  l’nite*el  .States  as  to  numbe'r  of  inhabitants,  has  a 
|)e>pidalion  of  eiver  tiS7,02!t.  whieh  has  grown  from  .a7.a,22H  in  ItttK).  Of  fore»ign  (eopula 
tion  there  are  eever  100.001)  (iermaas.  20,t)t)0  Irish,  many  thoitsand  llussians,  several 
thousanel  Knglish,  and  many  thonsands  of  other  nationalities,  while  40,(M)0  negrejes 
e'e)m))e)se  the  colored  population. 

'I'he  water  supply  of  the  city,  with  a  caieae-ity  of  It)0,0IK)  gallons  a  day,  is  arawn  freem 
the  Mississipj)i  and  is  therefore  inexhaustible.  The  system  anel  installatiem  e*ost 
8ti,000,000.  The  water  is  first  drawn  intei  reservoirs  where  impurities  settle  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  after  wdiich  the  water  is  purifie*d  by  me*ans  of  a  coagulating  chemie  al  plant,  anel 
then  distribute'el  en  er  the  city  through  several  hundred  miles  of  pijee.  'The  water 
Works,  markets,  anel  grain  elevators  are  the  oidy  public  utilities  that  are  ow  neel  by  the 
eity. 

-Ibout  I.')  years  ago  all  of  the  stre^et  railways  we*re  e-ouseelidate'el,  anel  at  i»re.*se>nt  e>ne 
e'eine‘(*ni  operates  all  lines;  the  universal  fare*  is  •')  e*ents  anel  transfers  are  alse)  universal. 
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MUNICIPAL  COURTS  BUILUIXU,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Besi(le.s  containing  the  niunicipal  courts,  this  edifice,  which  is  located  very  nei»r  tlie  citv  hall,  is  also  used 
to  relieve  the  congestion  of  business  at  tlie  latter  place. 


POST  OFFICE,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Of  the  city’s  many  new  public  buildings  the  city  post  office  is  one  of  the  most  commodious  as  well  as 
splendidly  arranged  .structures.  It  cost  the  United  States  Government  more  than  $1 .2V»  non. 


CENTRAL  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  ST.  LOUIS  MO. 

This  magnificent  building  was  recently  completed.  It  covers  an  entire  block  and  with  its  many  thousands 
of  Imoks  oilers  facilities  for  culture  without  cost.  The  erection  of  the  building  cos!  the  city  Il,6.i0.nnn, 
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JKFKKKSO.N  MKMOUIAL,  ST.  LUUIS,  MO. 

Tills  buildiiiR  marks  the  miiin  entrance  to  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair,  which  was  held  in  I'lOJ  in  com- 
menioratiun  of  the  Louisiana  I’urchase.  It  was  (iesittned  as  a  memoriai  to  tlie  irreat  fair  and  was 
only  recently  completed.  IJeyond  this  gateway  are  the  e.xlensive  grounds  of  Forest  Park,  a  general 
rendezvous  for  all  class  of  jieople. 


SUNSET  INN.  ST.  I-OUIS,  MO. 

This  unique  structure  is  located  in  the  country  and  is  frequented,  aspecially  during  the  summer  months, 
hy  large  numbers  of  motorists, who  find  its  retirement  and  eool  breezes  a  prea.sant  diversion  from  the  heet 
and  bustle  of  the  city  streets. 


LIEDEUKR.VNZ  CLCli,  ST,  LOUIS,  .MO. 

Tnis  fine  new  edifice  is  the  home  of  one  of  the  city’s  famous  ciubs,  the  memiiership  of  which  is  largely 
German.  ^The'arehitectural  design’tvpifies  the  more  modern  structures  of  St.  Louis. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 


There  are  ;{50  niilefi  of  road  in  (he  city  ])ro])er  and  over  1(K)  niileo  in  surrounding  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  transiwrtation  development  the  Kads  llridge  across  (lie  Mississippi  marks 
a  wonderful  advance  and  unites  a  small  city,  known  as  Kast  St.  Louis,  with  the  city 
proper.  This  great  bridge  is  (i,210  feet  long,  re(|uired  live  years  in  building,  and  cost 
•SI0,000,t)0().  It  is  <•onstructed  in  (wo  stories,  one  for  a  highway  and  jiedestrians  and 
the  lower  coiiree  (.'arries  railway  tracks;  the  highest  span  is  .>'>  feet  above  the  river. 

In  180:5  the  Territory  of  Louisiana  was  purchased  from  France;  to-day  this  area  is 
divided  into  LI  States  and  contains  many  millions  of  ])(‘ople.  .\  hundred  years  later, 

or  in  1004,  St.  Louis  celebrateil  this  anniversary  by  holding  for  seven  months  a  great 
fair.  This  en(er]irise  cost-  .812,000,(100,  apart  from  individual  exhibitions,  and  the 
total  number  of  a<lmissions  was  10,(;!I4,8.V»;  at  the  clo.se  of  its  gates  there  was  a  balanci' 
in  the  treasury  of  over  a  million  dollars. 

The  St.  Louis  ])ublic  ]>arks  compiise  an  area  of  2,18;5  acres,  those  known  as  Forest 
and  the  Tower  (iro\e  being  the  largest.  The  .Missouri  ISotaiiical  tiarden  is  one  of  the 
most  iiotisl  in  the  I'niteil  States,  and  is  virtually  a  part  of  the  public  jiark  system. 
Statues  adorning  the  parks  aie  by  famous  sculjitors  and  iiudude  figures  in  bronze  and 
marbh*  of  Shakespeare,  Humboldt,  Wa.shington,  Menton,  and  a  host  of  other  notables. 

Like  many  other  cities,  .8t.  Louis  has  long  sufferi'd  from  the  congi'stion  of  stre<“t 
trallic;  while  the  n<*wer  streets  are  adeipialely  wide  (hose  in  the  heart  of  the  business 
section  are  l)a<lly  in  need  of  modernizing.  -\n  ambitious  jiroject  has  recently  been 
consummateil,  whereby  a  commission  is  to  assess  damages  and  the  city  will  take  over 
ciu'tain  portions  of  ]>ri\ale  iiroperty  and  constnu  t  a  stately  thoroughfare  that  will  be 
an  ornament  for  all  future  time.  'I'his  vast  imjiroviunent  scheme  when  comjileted  will 
cost  luori'  than  a  million  dollars:  ami  this  really  is  only  a  good  beginning  of  plans  that, 
tog(‘ther  with  those  of  model  residence  sections  already  mentioned,  will  make  St.  Louis 
in  many  respects  a  model  city. 

Anthropological  Exhibits  at  the  San  Diego  Exposition  is  the  litlt* 
of  it  s|)ociiil  iuliclc  in  tlic  Docoinbor  miinlior  of  tlio  Spnnisli  odition 
of  the  lin.LETiN,  tlio  Englisli  version  of  wliicli  is  us  follows: 

'Pile  story  of  physiciil  man  lias  been  presented  in  many  vtiried 
phases  at  the  Panama-t'tdifornia  K.\  posit  ion  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  many 
of  the  striking  exhibits  having  been  jirepared  by  or  under  the  pt'i- 
sonal  direction  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  scientists  of  the  Cnited 
States,  (dlieials  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  of  Washington,  I).  ('.. 
of  the  School  of  American  Archaeology,  and  other  learned  organiza¬ 
tions.  In  connection  with  the  anthropological  exhibits  some  of  the 
most  inte:('sting  results  of  explortition  and  Held  work  by  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution  among  various  races  of  mankind  are  shown.  These 
exhibits  were  in  ])repariit ion  for  over  three  years,  and  are  original 
and  much  more  com])rehensive  than  any  ])revions  exhibits  in  this 
line,  either  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere.  Some  idea  of  the  in¬ 
teresting  cidlection  may  he  formed  from  the  following  description, 
taken  from  a  recent  report  of  the  Institution. 

The  exhibits  fill  five  large  connecting  rooms.  Four  of  these  rooms 
are  devoted  to  the  natural  history  of  man,  while  the  fifth  is  fitted 
up  as  a  modern  anthrojmlogical  laboratory,  library,  and  lecture  room. 
Of  the  fmir  rooms  of  exhibits  ])ro])er,  the  first  is  devoted  to  man’s 
phylogeny,  or  evolution;  the  second,  to  his  ontogeny,  or  life  cycle  at 
the  present  time;  the  third,  to  his  variation  (sexual,  individual 
racial);  and  the  fourth  to  his  pathology  and  death. 


tlliK"  is  pouml  into  the  funnfl,  the  lower  ciul  of  which  oireiis 
iiiloa  half-inch  space  between  Ihc oriKinal  nio<lel  ami  the 
l)laster  jacket,  fittint;  over  it.  .\s  the  ftlu?  rises  in  this 
space  about  the  model,  holes  i)reviously  cut  in  the  jacket 
to  allow  the  escape  of  air  are  pluttKed  with  clay.  Finally 
the  funnels  at  the  top  and  .side are  capped  with  clay  anil 
I  he  clue  is  allowed  to  set  for  twelve  hours. 


(ViMrt«*sv  of  the  Smithsonian  In-titntion. 

ANTiriiOl’OLOCICAL  EXmiUTS  AT  TJIK  PAXAMA-CALIKOKMA  EXPOSITION'. 
A  part  of  the  Indian  female  series  of  life  casts,  showing  developmetit  of  featitres. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL  EXHIBITS  AT  THE  PANAMA  CALIFORNIA  EXPOSITION. 
The  second  part  of  the  Indian  female  series,  showing  advance  n  ith  age  among  adults. 
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'I'lio  ('xllihits  ill  rodiii  l.oii  liuiiian  I'volut ion,  coiisisl  (»(':  {a)  A  larjro 
siaies  of  accurate',  lirst-class  casts  of  all  tin*  iiioii'  iinjiortant  skeletal 
re'iuains  of  authentic  anti(|uity:  (h)  pliotojiiaphic  eularjie'Uients  and 
water  color  sketches  showin*;  the  localities  where  tlu'  s|)('ciinens  wi'ie 
discovered;  (c)  charts  showing;  the  relation  of  the  archa'olo^ieal  po¬ 
sition  of  the  various  finds,  and  their  relation  to  the  extinct  fauna 
anil  to  archa!olo<£ical  epochs;  (d)  a  series  of  sketches  hy  various 
scientific  men  showinj;  their  conception  of  the  I'aily  man,  with  sev¬ 
eral  illustrations  of  drawinjrs,  statuettes,  and  has-ri'liefs,  showing 
early  man  as  drawn  or  sculptured  hy  the  ancient  man  himself;  and 
(e)  a  remarkahle  series  of  It)  larjre  husts.  prepared  hy  the  eminent 
lieljiian  sculptor,  M.  Masere,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Kutot,  repri'- 
sentinj:  early  man  at  dilVerent  periods  of  his  physical  advancemi'iit . 

The  main  jiart  of  the  exhihits  in  room  Xo.  2,  devoted  to  man’s 
development  at  the  present  time,  from  the  ovum  onward,  an*  three 
series  of  true-to-nature  husts,  showing  hy  definite  age  stages,  from 
birth  onward  and  in  both  sexes,  the  three  principal  races  of  the 
rnited  States,  namely,  the  j)ure  whiti*  American  (for  at  least  three 
generations  on  this  continent  on  each  parental  side),  the  Indian, 
and  the  full-hlood  American  Xi'gro.  'Phese  series,  which  reijuired 
two  and  a  half  years  of  strenuous  jireparation,  form  a  imiipie  exhibit, 
for  nothing  of  similar  nature  has  ever  been  attempted  in  this  or 
any  other  country.  Each  set  consists  of  .{0  busts,  lo  males  and 
1.5  females,  and  proceeds  from  infants  at  or  within  a  few  davs^after 
birth  to  the  oldi'st  peisons  that  could  he  found.  'Phe  oldest  Xegro 
woman  is  114.  After  the  new  horn,  the  stages  are  at  h  months. 
.4  years,  6,  10,  1.5,  20,  2S,  Hn,  4.5,  ,5.5,  6.5,  and  7.5  years.  'Phi*  utmost 
care  was  exercised  in  ascertaining  thi'  age,  particularly  among  the 
Indian  and  Xegro.  To  secure  the  Indian  casts,  the  scientists  selected 
the  Sioux,  a  large,  characteristic,  and  in  a  large  measure  still  pure- 
hlood  tribe,  and  one  in  which  the  di'terinination  of  the  ages  of  the 
subjects  was  feasible.  Sjiecial  t  rips  were  made  to  these  jieople,  and 
no  pains  were  spared  to  get  just  what  was  nei'deil. 

Other  exhihits  in  nioin  2  show  the  devi'lojunent,  hy  various 
stages,  of  the  human  brain,  the  skull,  and  various  other  parts  of  the 
body.  A  large  series  of  original  specimens  show  the  animal  forms 
most  closely  related  to  man  at  tin*  |)resent  time,  ])artieularly  tin* 
anthropoid  aj)es;  a  series  of  charts  on  the  walls  deal  with  tin*  phe¬ 
nomena  of  senility;  finally,  10  jdiotographic  enlargements  show 
living  centenarians  of  various  races. 

Human  variation  is  shown  in  room  .4  hy  10  sets  of  large  husts. 
representing  10  of  the  more  important  races  of  man;  hy  200  original 
transparencies,  giving  racial  portraits;  hy  over  100  bronzed  facial 
casts,  showing  individual  variations  within  some  of  the  more  im|)or- 
tant  branches  of  humanity;  and  hy  numi'rous  charts  iind  other 
exhihits. 


('oiirT»*!>»y  of  the  Amerlcnn  Mi 


.lonrnnl. 


MAKIN'G  MFK  (  AST.'i. 

Uliiier:  Model  of  a  Iipad  of  which  duplicate  casts  are  desiied,  Tl:e  model  is  (o\  ered  «  illi  a  half  iiicli  tliickiiess  of 
clay  (a  small  ]>art  of  the  clay  is  cut  away  to  show  the  face  of  the  motlel  underneath)  and  a  two-piece  plaster 
mold  is  made  over  the  clay.  When  the  jtlaster  hivs  hardene<l  the  mold  is  taken  olT  and  the  clay  is  removetl 
from  the  model.  Lower:  The  mold  is  like  a  jacket  or  hood,  separateil  from  the  model  by  just  the  thickness  of 
the  clay.  Model  and  jacket  are  given  a  coat  of  shellac  and  one  of  oil,  then  are  put  back  in  position  and  the  space 
between  them  filled  w-lth  phie. 


l'ourn*!»y  of  the  Ameri<-«n  Museum  .loiirnnl. 


MAKING  LIFE  CASTS. 

Upper:  The  Rhie  hardens  to  form  a  mold  within  tlie  plaster  jacket,  the  modei  of  the  head  having 
lieen  removed.  A  glue  mold  is  firm  enough  to  give  an  accurate  cast,  vet  yielding  enough  to  allow 
its  removal  from  about  the  cast,  however  many  undercuts  the  plaster  surface  may  present. 
Lower;  A  large  number  of  duplicate  casts,  to  serve  for  study,  exhibition,  or  exchange,  can  be 
made  from  a  glue  mold. 


I'AN  AMKKICA  TX  THE  AIAGAZIXES. 
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III  room  4  !i  s<‘ri(‘s  of  clmrts  and  maps  relate*  to  the  death  rate 
in  various  countries,  to  the  princijial  causes  of  death  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  world,  and  to  the  distrihution  of  the  more  common 
disease's  over  the  e*arth.  Actual  pathe>lo<;v  is  illustrateel  exte'ii- 
sively  hy  pre‘histe)ric  American  mate'rial.  Many  hunelre'ds  e)f  eerigi- 
nal  specimens,  elerive*el  principally  from  the  pre'-('e>luml)ian  e‘eme‘- 
fe'rie's  e)f  Peru,  show  an  exte'iisive*  range*  of  injurie's  and  elisease's, 
such  as  have*  le*ft  their  marks  e)n  the*  l)one*s.  In  many  instance*s 
the*  injurie*s  are  very  inte*re*sting,  both  freem  the*ir  exte'nt  aiiel  the* 
<*xtrae»rdinarv  peewei-s  of  re*cui)e*ration  shown  in  the*  he*aling,  while* 
among  the*  dise*ase*s  she)wn  on  the*  he)ne‘s  the*re*  are*  se)me  that  find 
ne>  e)r  hut  little*  parallel  amemg  the  white*  man  eer  even  the*  Inelian 
of  to-elay.  In  aeldition,  this  rexun  e*ontains  a  serie*s  of  hO  skulls 
with  pre*-('(duml)ian  ope*rations  (tre*j)anation). 

Of  (*spe*cial  e*t lmologie*al  Vidue*  are*  the*  life*  casts  showing  the*  phys¬ 
ical  type*s  e>f  the  Indians,  r(*f('rre*d  te)  above*  as  t)(*ing  in  roetm  2.  Eth¬ 
nology  elraws  many  conclusions  from  skull  stiuly,  hut  the*s(*  re*sults 
must  e»f  ne*e*('ssity  he*  ince)mple*te  as  e*e»mpare*d  with  recorels  hase*d  on 
life*  casts  whie*h  give*  pe*rfe*ct  ci'iiteenr  e>f  h(*ad  and  ae*e*urate*  detail  eef 
re'ature*.  'I'lie  accuracy  of  the*  e*asts  lias  steaelily  rise*n  eluring  re*ce*nt 
ye*ars  with  the*  pe*rfe*e*ting  eef  metheiels  eef  te'e*hnie|Ue*.  Fe)rme*rly  the* 
man  whe»  alle)we*el  a  plaste*r  meelel  e»f  his  heael  te)  he*  taken  was  suh- 
je*e*te*el  te)  ce)nsiele'ral)le'  elise*e)nifort.  \\hie*h  re*sulte'el  in  a  cast  in  whie*h 
the*  fe*ature*s  were  se)  elisteirteel  that  it  coulel  se*rve*  eeidy  as  a  hiisis  fre)m 
whie*h  the*  sculpteir  me)ele*lle*el  the*  finishe*el  bust:  hut  sine*e*  tlie  peiraflin 
me*the)el  has  h(*e*n  in  use*  the*  e*ast  e*an  he  taken  witheent  elistivss  te)  the* 
sul)je*ct,  the*re*fe)re  the*  expre'ssie)!!  re*mains  true*  te)  life*  anel  all  measure*- 
luents  are*  accurate*.  'Phis  re*me)val  e)f  the  n''ce*ssity  e)f  eleeing  any  me)d- 
e*lhng  e)n  the*  oists  anel  tlieielore*  e)f  the  sculpteer’s  te*mj)tatie)n  te)  ce)n- 
ve*ntie)nali/e*  his  we)rk  Inis  he'en  ti  most  impe)rtant  facte)r  fe)r  truth  in 
re*e*e*nt  e*thne)le)gie*al  inve*stig!itie)ns. 

In  this  e*e)mu*ctie)n  the*  Bvli.etin  herewith  repreeeluces  some  illus- 
tratieens  puhlisheel  se)me  time  age)  hy  The  Amei’ican  Museum  Jourmd 
she)wing  the*  me*the)el  e)f  making  sue*h  life  casts.  It  is  freem  a  stuely  e)f 
e*asts  e)f  this  e*haracte*r  that  much  light  may  he  thre)wn  e)n  the*  pre)hle*m 
of  the  pe)ssihle*  e*e)nne'ctie)n  hetwe*e*n  the  Xeerth  American  Inelian  tribe's 
iinel  the)se'  e)f  ne)rthe*rn  Asiji  anel  e)n  the  epU'stieen  as  te)  wliethe*!*  e)r  ne)t 
the  pe'e)])ling  of  the  Xe)rth  Anu'rican  Ce)ntine*nt  was  really  brought 
!d)e)ut  by  migratie)!!  fre)m  the  far  eastern  ce)untrie's  eluring  the  age*  e)f 
Itinel  e*e)nne'e*tie)n  between  the  twe)  hemisphere's. 

The  Worlei’s  Lightest  Wood  is  the  subject  e)f  an  artie*le  in  a  ree-ent 
mimhe'r  of  the  Misseeiiri  IJeetanical  (larelen  Ihdletin  (St.  Leeuis,  Mo.), 
revieweel  in  the  Lite'i’iirv  Digest  e)f  Octeehe'r  23,  lt)lo,  as  folle)ws: 

.\  kind  of  weeexl  kiKAvii  as  balsa,  only  a  little  more'  than  half  as  hoaxw  as  ceerk,  is 
«le*s(  ribe*d  in  thee  Misseniri  Beetanlcal  Garden  Bulletin  (St.  T.oui8).  Specimens  of  the 
\voe)d  have  recently  been  installed  at  the  imise'um  in  the  garelen.  The*  tre*e  from 
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wliirh  il  is  lakoii  is  i-lnscly  ix-lutod  to  tho  coiba,  or  silk-cottoii  troo,  and  grows  tlirough- 
out  tlio  West  Indios  and  Contral  Aincrira.  boing  ono  of  tlic  coininonost  troos  in  Porto 
Kico,  wlioro  it  is  known  as  (jikuio,  or  corkwood.  In  Martini(]nc  it  is  called  floating 
Wood;  in  t'uba.  lanero.  Says  the  author  of  the  artich^  in  tlio  llulletin; 

‘‘l$als;i  Wood  is  of  very  great  interest  because  of  its  extreme  light  weight.  In  fact, 
S.I  far  as  known,  with  the  possible  «‘Xception  of  one  of  the  sjieciesof  pond  aj>])le  ( Anonai, 
it  is  the  lightt^st  known  wood.  In  the  accoin])anying  photograph  a  piece  of  halsa  wood 
is  shown  on  one  side  of  a  pair  of  scales  in  coinjiarison  with  a  j)iece  of  ironbark  from 
Australia.  The  two  j)ifc<‘s  of  wood  are  of  exactly  the  saint*  wiilth  and  thickness,  but 
the  piece  of  balsa  wootl  is  about  Id  times  the  length  of  the  ironbark.  and  yet  both 
siiles  of  the  .scales  balance.  Ironbark  is  about  10  times  as  heavy  as  balsa  wood.  The 
extrumely  light  character  of  tht*  wood  is  well  .shown  in  the  accomiianying  comparative 
taltle,  showing  the  weight  in  iioiiiuls  per  cubic  foot  of  various  American  woods: 


Common  nam*. 


Wfistit 
(]>uiin<l9 
per  cubic 
toot). 


Common  name. 


Weigtil 
(pounds 
jter  cubic 
foot). 


Ital.sa .  7.3 

ttork .  13.7 

Mis.souri  cork\.  ooil .  18.1 

White  pine .  33.7 

Catalpa .  30.3 

Cypress .  38.0 

iiouglas  fir .  33.4 

Sycamore .  35.5 

Ked  oak .  40. 5 

Maple .  43.0 


I.onK-leaf  pine .  43.  i; 

MaliOKany .  .  4.5.0 

Locust . .  45. .5 

Wliite  oak .  40.8 

Hickory .  54.3 

Live  oak .  00. 5 

Ironbark .  70.5 

Licnura-vila- .  71.0 

Ebony .  73.0 

Illack  Ironwood .  81.0 


“rmil  recently  it  was  siijijsised  th.it  the  .Missouri  corkwood,  small  tr<“<‘s  of  which 
are  gnawing  in  the  garden,  was  the  lightest.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  weighs  IS.l 
l»ounds  j»er  cubic  foot  as  compared  with  7.:l  j)ottnds  jter  cubic  foot  for  balsa  wood. 
.Another  striking  compari.son  is  with  cork.  Ordinary  cork  weighs  about  K1.7  ])ounds 
j)er  cubic  foot;  that  is,  it  is  about  twict?  as  heavy  as  balsa  wood. 

■■'I'he  ironbark  shown  in  the  i>hotograj)h  comes  from  .\ustralia,  and  is  being  exten¬ 
sively  imported  to  the  I'nited  .“stati's.  jiarticularly  for  tise  as  rudderjiosts  for  .shijis, 
where  it  is  especially  serviceable  because  of  its  great  strength  and  resilience. 

■•In  Porto  Hico  and  other  West  Indies,  balsa  wood  has  been  ti.sed  probably  for  a 
great  many  years  for  floats.  The  consul  general  of  Costa  Kica  has  kindly  advi.sed 
that  he  remembers  using  pieces  of  balsa  wood  during  his  boyhood  while  swimming, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  etpial  to  it  for  that  ptirjiose.  Prof,  (lil'ford  says  that  in  the 
West  Indies  the  natives  use  it  for  jioles  ‘somewhat  as  the  Chine.se  use  bamboo  for 
shouhler  poles,  tobacco  poles,  etc.,  all  ti.^es  where  a  light,  rather  strong  pole  is  needed.’ 

■‘The  physical  characteristics  of  the  w(8)d  have  not  yet  been  fully  determined.  It 
is  extremely  soft  and  can  readily  be  ind(>nted  with  th(‘  linger  nail;  is  ea.sily  <*ut  with 
tools,  jilanes  well,  and  is  remarkably  uniform  in  texture.  The  ])ieces  received  at 
the  garden  have  no  sign  of  any  defects,  such  »s  knots  and  checks.  Mal.sa  wood  has 
the  characteristic  uniform  growth  frecpiently  noted  in  tropical  species;  that  is,  no 
annual  rings  are  vi.«ible.  .\s  might  be  expected,  the  percentage  of  actual  liber  per 
cubic  foot  is  very  small;  in  other  woids,  the  wood  is  made  up  of  very  thin  cell  walls 
Idled  with  air.  giving  it  an  extremely  spongy  texture. 

*•  It  has  very  little  if  any.  true  wood  liber,  as  the  cells  are  almost  parenchymatous. 
1‘or  s.)  light  a  wo<h1  it  aj)j)ears  remarkably  strong,  but  from  information  received  its 
lasting  power  is  very  slight.  It  absorbs  water  rai)idly,  and.  unlcs.<  impregnated  in 
some  way  to  ])rotect  it  against  water  absoriition,  will  b(‘come  water-logged  very 
(piickly.  However,  it  is  extensively  used  when  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
]>arallin. 

“Halsa  wood  has  oidy  recently  come  into  commercial  use  in  the  United  States, 
being  imported  chiefly  from  Co.sta  Rica.  It  is  now  being  used  very  largely  after 


'ourtewy  of  The  IJterary  OlKeet. 

IHONBARK  (A)  BALANC  KD  WITH  BALSA.WOOD  (B). 

‘The  two  i)iecesof  wood  are  of  exactly  the  same  width  and  thickness, '.but 
the  piece  of  balsa-wood  is  about  ten'times  the  lenelh  of  the  ironbark,  and 
yet  both  sides  of  the  scales  balance.  Ironbark  is  about  ten  times  as  heavy 
as  balsa-wood.” 
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treatment  with  paratliii  for  making  the  floating  parts  of  modern  life  preservers  and  for 
eonstructing  life  rafts.  (  A  complete  life  raft  of  halsa  wood  is  exhibited  in  the  museum 
at  the  garden.)  It  is  also  being  employed  by  the  (Jovernment  fer  buoys  and  (loatini: 
attachments  to  signals. 

“Another  use  U>  which  it  is  being  extensively  introduced  is  f.>r  interior  linings  of 
refrigerators.  Owing  to  its  extremely  porous  nature  it  acts  as  an  excellent  insulatoi 
against  heat  and  cold,  and  from  -some  tests  recently  made  with  a  specially  constructed 
balsa-wood  b<.>x  it  was  f,)uiul  that  when  used  as  a  firele.ss  cooker  articles  put  into  the 
box  at  night  retained  the  heat  until  the  following  morning:  on  the  othei  hand,  a  piece 
of  ice  remained  in  the  box  front  live  to  six  hours  during  the  middle  of  a  very  hot  day. 

"It  is  probable  that,  with  a  wider  recognition  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
wood,  many  other  uses  will  be  found  fer  it  in  the  near  future.’’ 

The  Lion  of  the  North,  Iry  L.  Elwvii  Elliott,  in  a  rocoiit  luiiiilrtT  of 
tlio  Pan  American  Maf^azinc  (New  York),  is  an  intert'stin"  historic.tl 
sketcli  dealing  with  the  discttverv  of  Brazil  and  the  colonization  and 
suhsetiuent  development  of  tin*  State  of  Pernandnico,  to  which  the 
above  fanciful  title  is  sometimes  given.  Miss  Elliott,  after  hrit'lly 
ttmehing  on  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  achievements  in  e.xploration 
and  discovery  of  new  sea  routes  during  the  do  dug  years  of  the 
fifteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  si.xteenth,  and  on  the 
discoverie.s  of  Columbus,  Ojeda,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  John  Crdrot,  and 
others,  enters  u])on  her  main  tlunne  as  follows: 

The  first  sight  of  Brazil  was  left  to  a  Spanish  pilot,  Vicenti'  Pinzon,  who  had  Ik'cii 
a  <-omrade  of  C'olumbus;  he  sailed  from  Spain  in  December,  1-199,  found  the  mouth  of 
t!ie  .Vmazon,  and  tou'-hed  at  Capi*  St.  .Vugustine,  naming  it  Santa  Maria  de  la  ('on- 
s  )la'’ion.  It  was  in  January,  baOi),  that  Pinzon  saw  the  noble  ])romontory  of  this  ca])(‘ 
with  its  background  of  tropical  forest;  he  tried  to  make  a  landing,  but  the  hostility  of 
the  Indians  of  the  coast  forced  him  to  abandon  any  ])roject  of  exploration  or  settlement . 
lie  sailed  away  n  trth  and  west,  found  the  mouth  of  the  .Maranon,  then  up  to  the  delta 
of  the  .Vmazon,  touching  at  what  is  now  Para;  from  this  ])oint  he  went  back  to  S]>ain, 
when*  the  Crown  was  too  much  occupied  with  other  affairs  to  ]>ay  heed  to  storit's  of 
new  territory  overseas. 

Nor  did  the  almost  similar  voyage  of  Diego  de  bepe  dining  the  s.::ne  \ear  arouse 
more  interest  in  Seville.  There  was  still  awakened  no  < dear  conception  of  the  existence 
of  an  extended  continent  running  far  out  into  the  .southern  waters  of  the  .Vflantic 
Oci'an. 

Xo  such  idea  was  ])romulgated  until  Pedro  .Vlvarez  Cabral  made  his  famous  but 
accidental  landing  on  Brazilian  territory,  and,  suddenly  struck  with  the  revelation 
that  this  was  a  new  huge  country,  sent  one  of  his  captains  back  to  make  a  rejiorl  to 
the  Portuguese  King.  Cabral  was  on  his  way  to  India,  following  Vasco  de  Gama, 
sU)od  far  out  to  the  west  of  the  African  coast  to  avoid  the  dreaded  calms  of  the  Dold¬ 
rums,  was  carried  still  farther  by  strong  currents,  and,  to  his  surprise,  sighted  land  on 
April  22,  I'lOO. 

He  sailed  along  the  coast  until  he  came  to  a  fine  harbor  which  he  called  Porto 
Seguro,  landed  and  took  solemn  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  Portugui'si 
King,  and  chrisU'ned  it  the  Terra  da  Santa  Cruz,  the  band  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

The  news  was  received  with  enormous  interest  in  Portugal,  and  the  King  made 
preparations  to  take  possession  of  the  country,  sending  three  ships  under  the  command 
of  -Vmerigo  Vespucci  in  May,  l.oOI.  Xo  settlement  wa.s  made,  but  from  that  time 
Siiain  tacitly  acknowledged  the  claim  of  Portugal. 

*  *  ■  *  *  *  *  * 

.'■'ettlement  languished  until  the  sixteenth  century  was  well  into  its  second  quarter. 
Then  with  the  excitement  produced  by  the  wonderful  voyage  of  Orellana  down  the 
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Amazon  the  Government  of  Portugal  was  roused  to  make  a  genuine  effort  at  coloniza¬ 
tion  of  this  huge  and  unknown  country  whicli  was  nominally  hors.  The  Pngllsh, 
French,  and  Dutch  were  already  trying  to  lay  hands  on  different  parts  of  the  coast. 

The  earliest  oflicial  colony  was  established  by  Duarte  Coelho  at  Dlinda.  The  word 
means  ‘•(th.  beautiful!”  and  it  is  said  that  it  was  named  becauseof  the  exclamation  of 
the  captain  when  he  first  sighted  this  charming  sweep  of  white  sand,  with  its  feathery 
coconut  jndms  rustling  in  the  constant  breeze,  and  the  gentle  hills  behind  it. 

Duarte  Coelho  was  a  born  colonist.  He  set  a  good  example  of  decent  life  by  bringing 
out  his  own  wife  and  family,  and  discouraged  the  loose  habits  which  left  so  uuhaj'j'y  a 
trace  upon  so  many  .American  colonies,  lie  tried  to  induce  his  .settlers  to  bring  Portu¬ 
guese  wives  with  them,  and  when  he  found  that  ,  as  often  haj)pened.  the  bachelor 
colonists  formed  tender  relations  with  native  women,  be  promptly  had  the  marriage 
ceremony  read  over  them.  .Aiming  at  making  the  young  settlement  self-supj)orting. 
he  brought  large  (piantities  of  seeds  and  j)lants  from  Furope.  marked  out  land  for  each 
.settler,  and  insisted  on  individual  attention  to  agriculture.  *  *  ^  I'ach  .settler 
knew  from  the  beginning  that  his  fortune  lay  in  the  soil  and  worked  with  a  will  to 
cultivate  the  sugar  that  liurope  took  .so  eagerly. 

The  captain  created  a  land  register  and  instituted  a  kind  of  police  suj)ervision.  which 
.seems  to  have  oj)eratcd  very  well.  He  was  a  true  j)atrlarcli  or  rather  a  feudal  lord,  from 
who.se  sentence  there  was  no  aj)peal.  He  was  chiefiy  hampered  by  the  authorities  in 
Portugal,  who  ])ersisted  in  regarding  P.razil  as  a  convenient  dumping  ground  for  con¬ 
victs.  He  vigorously  objected  to  this  system,  pointing  out  the  evils  that  must  neces¬ 
sarily  follow  its  consistent  adoi)tion.  and  after  many  jirotests  succeeded  in  convincing 
the  King  of  Portugal  that  it  would  be  better  to  send  him  a  good  class  of  colonists.  Tin* 
fame  of  his  rule  was  sucli.  and  the  results  bei'ame  so  well  known,  that  families  wert' 
eager  to  join  his  district  -pre.senting  as  it  did  so  great  a  contrast  to  some  of  the  other 
cai)taincies,  where  the  grantee  never  presented  himself  and  the  neglected  .shores  were 
nothing  but  refuges  for  adventurers  and  landing  places  for  i)irates. 

The  first  cai)tain  died  in  1554.  His  son  was  at  the  time  being  educated  in  Europe, 
but  his  widow  assumed  his  mantle,  with  the  help  of  her  brotlu*r,  a  brave  youth  of  21 
years,  Jeronimo  do  Albufiuorque.  This  young  man  defeated  a  des])erate  rising  of 
Indians,  who  thought  perhaps  to  take  advantage  of  the  death  of  the  captain,  .so  com¬ 
pletely  that  there  was  never  again  any  serious  trouble  with  the.se  children  of  the  forest. 
In  fact,  the  Pernambuco  captaincy  was  .such  a  shining  exami)le  of  order  and  prognvss 
that  at  this  time  it  stood  out  as  the  only  oneof  the  14  organized  in  1.534  which  had  not  been 
incoqmrated  into  the  domains  of  the  governor  general  sent  out  by  the  Portuguese 
Grown  in  1.549.  Pernambuco  remained,  indeed,  a  little  kingdom  ruled  over  by  Coelho, 
and  after  his  death  by  his  de.scendants. 

In  the  year  1.580  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal  was  annexed  to  that  of  .8])ain,and  tin* 
dej)endencies  were  compelled  to  accejyt  their  new  .status  und(‘r  the  Spanish  flag.  It 
brought  ui)on  them  a  host  of  troubles,  for  Spain  was  at  that  time  the  natural  enemy  of 
England  and  of  the  Dutch,  and  both  of  these  seafaring  nations  habitually  harried  the 
S])anish  dominions  in  the  AVe.stern  Hemi.sphere. 

Hrazil  now  fell  under  the  ban  and  bold  attacks  were  made  on  one  and  another  of 
her  coast  settlements.  Olinda,  and  her  sister  colony  Recife,  attracted  attention  on 
account  of  their  flourishing  .state,  dm*  chiefly  to  the  thriving  sugar  bu.slness  which 
found  its  outlet  at  the  ])ort.  Slaves  from  We.st  Africa  were  first  brought  in  for  field 
work  in  1583,  and  their  introduction  stinuilat(‘d  the  extension  of  cane  fields  until  this 
was  the  chi<‘f  center  of  sugar  ex])ort  in  South  America.  F'orty-fiv<‘  slii])s  annually 
visited  the  colony  to  take  away  sugar  and  dyewoods. 

Temi)ted  by  such  rosy  ]>ros])ect8  of  loot,  the  Hritish  ca])tain  James  Lancaster  arrived 
off  Recife  with  a  strong  fleet  in  1.593,  sacked  the  town,  held  it  for  a  month,  and  then 
sailed  away  with  his  treasure.  The  Dutch,  however,  sought  more  solid  acquisitions. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  they  cast  eyes  U])on  the  rich  northeast 
coast  of  Brazil,  and  in  1023  a  very  strong  squadron  under  three  Dutch  admirals  was 
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sent  to  Bahia.  It  was  o(‘cu])ied  in  May  of  the  same  year,  but  the  Portuguese  had  the 
advantage  of  knowing  the  country,  retired  to  the  hinterlands,  and  thence  annoyed  the 
Butch  so  thoroughly  that  they  evacuated  the  ])ort  exactly  a  year  after  its  taking. 
'Phis  event,  however,  only  served  to  whet  the  Dutch  appetite  for  coiKjuest,  and  in 
KidO  a  lh*et  appeared  off  Recife  with  4,000  men  aboard.  The  cai)ture  of  both  Olinda 
and  Recife  was  speedily  effected,  but  the  subjugation  of  the  P(‘rnambucanos  was  (piite 
another  matter. 

Mathias  de  Albu(pier(|ue  withdrew  his  people  into  the  forests,  where  he  had  friends 
among  the  Indians,  and  organized  a  struggle  that  was  to  last  for  a  (juarter  of  a  century 
and  end  in  the  victory  of  the  gallant  ])eo])le  of  Pernambuco.  During  all  this  time 
they  rc'ceived  little  help  from  Spain,  whose  interests  lay  els(‘where;  the  honor  of  their 
(inal  success  falls  to  the  Pernambucanos.  *  *  * 

When  Napoh'on  invaded  Portugal  in  ISOS  the  royal  family  of  that  country,  acting 
on  the  advice  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  British,  tied,  crossed  the  seas  to  Brazil 
and  there  n*established  kingly  state;  the  event  has  never  been  parallelled  in  history, 
nor  has  its  seipiel.  For  the  hos])itable  colony  became  in  ISb")  an  acknowledged  king¬ 
dom,  under  the  same  crown  as.  l)ut  etiual  to.  Portugal,  and  then,  when  Dom  .loao 
was  recalled  to  Europe  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  threw  off  the  tactless  tyranny  of 
ungrateful  Portugal  and  became  a  separate  empin*  in  1S22  under  Dom  Pedro  1.  the 
son  of  the  first  ruler,  a  young  man  who  was  shrewd  enough  to  .“ee  that  the  bond  l>e- 
tween  Portugal  and  Brazil  had  broken  forever,  and  that  the  best  j)art  he  could  ]>lay 
was  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  land  that  had  sheltered  him  as  a  fugitive  child. 

Pernamlnico  became  a  j)rovince  of  the  new  empire  at  its  formation,  but  she  had  a 
serious  outbreak  of  revolutionary  trouble  in  1817;  suppri'ssion  by  the  government 
was  accompanied  b\'  the  shearing  of  territory,  and  from  that  time  Pernambuco  became 
tin*  narrow  strip  that  she  now  is,  .5t),IM)()  scpiare  miles  in  extent,  whereas  formerly  she 
hail  counted  to  herself  the  areas  which  to-day  form  the  States  of  Alagoas,  t’eara, 
Parahyba,  and  Rio  (irande  do  Norte. 

In  1821  occurred  the  famous  attempt  to  form  the  ’Mlepublic  of  the  Kipiator,” 
doonuHl  to  extinction,  and  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  Pernambuco 
showed  from  time  to  time  her  dissatisfaction  with  her  ties;  accustomed  to  hereditory 
liosition  as  an  indejiendent  capilania,  the  jieople  preserved  a  strong  feeling  of  liberty 
that  was  only  finally  satisfied  when,  with  the  downfall  of  the  empire  in  188!t,  Brazil 
became  a  Rej)ublic  formed  of  states  po.ssessing  autonomous  control. 

From  the  moment  of  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  the  .State  of  Pernambuco, 
in  common  with  many  other  sections  of  the  country,  leaiied  alnaid;  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  1888,  just  before  the  end  of  the  empire,  made  less  difference  to  the  economic 
condition  of  this  region  than  to  .some  others,  because  the  native  population  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  indu.strious  habits,  a  thrifty  and  hard-working  folk.  A  very 
large  number  of  negroes,  whose  constitution  is  well  adajited  to  the  warm  climate  of 
this  littoral,  remained  as  free  laborers  on  ])lantations,  and  in  addition  to  the  sugar 
industry  that  of  cotton,  cattle,  and  fruit  raising  came  to  bring  new  industrial  ele¬ 
ments.  The  introduction  of  the  railway,  and  establi.shment  of  local  factories  has 
given  the  Pernambucano  new  outlets  for  the  indomitable  energy  that,  displayed  in 
past  centuries  in  heroic  aids  of  warfare  and  of  ceaseless  struggles  for  liberty  in  govern¬ 
ment,  is  to-day  shown  in  the  industry  and  j)rogress  that  characterize  the  “l.ion  of 
the  North.'’ 

'Die  foregoing  sketch  was  supplemented  hy  a  short  article  in  the 
succeeding  issue  of  the  Pan  American  Magazine,  under  the  title 
‘■Commercial  Pernambuco,”  which  gives  a  very  good  account  of  the 
agricidtural  and  industrial  development  of  that  progressive  State. 
Some  of  the  most  interesting  facts  are  embodied  in  the  following 
excerpts: 

The  territory  of  Pcrnainbuco  State  amounts  to  something  over  ot),tKK)  sejuare  miles, 
and  the  population  is  about  2,t)tX),tKK).  It  imports  goods  annually  worth  |18,tKX),()00 


riioto  »»y  Harrls-Kwiii^.j, 

A.VISIT  OF  MEXICAN  SCHOOL-TEACIIEUS  TO  \V ASIIINUTUN. 


The  PiRhly  school-teachers  sent  by  the  Mexicin  Gove-ninent  lo  the  Uiiile.l  Stales  to  study  educitional'methods  visited  \Vasliinj!loii  on  Nov’ember  30 
and  were  received  by  President  Wilson.  The  delegation) has  visited  the  principal  enlern  cities  and  will  sail  from  New  Yo'-k  on  December  8  for 
Vera  Cruz. 
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to  $20,000,000  United  States  currency.  At  the  same  lime  it  turns  out  manufactured 
goods  worth  over  .$20,(KK),(KM).  It  produces  tons  of  sugar  aniuially,  17,(R)0  tons 

of  cotton,  besides  growing  tobacco,  which  is  chielly  con.sunu'd  within  the  State,  and 
producing  great  quantities  of  fruit,  mandioca,  beans,  and  cereals  for  local  eonsumj)- 
tion.  Not  only  the  amount  of  its  prodtiction,  but  the  general  economic  condition 
of  the  State  is  a  tribtite  to  its  industrious  people,  who  have  developed  this  territory 
along  so  many  lines. 

The  characteristics  of  this  section  of  the  northeastern  promotitory  of  Ifrazil  remh-r 
it  of  great  agricultural  intere.st.  The  climate  on  the  coast  is  hot  and  dry,  while  titidu- 
lating  land  rolls  hack  in  a  belt  -oO  to  KM)  miles  wide.  There  is  considerable  variety 
in  altitude,  and  therefore  in  local  temperatures,  within  the  State.  Chielly  owing  to 
this  diversity  of  soil,  climate,  and  therefore  of  production,  the  State  of  Pernambtico 
is  the  most  flourishing  of  all  the  industriotis  northeast  section  of  Hrazil.  It  inherits 
traditions  of  productive  industry  from  its  earliest  colonial  days,  and  the  owners  of  land 
here  have  not  confined  themselves  to  one  agrictiltural  crop.  Sugar  and  cotton  are 
the  main  sources  of  revenue  in  the  State,  but  they  are  not  the  only  ones,  and  in  this 
fact  lies  the  .salvation  of  Pernambuco  and  its  sister  terrilori(‘s  of  the  Ifrazilian  jtrumoii- 
tory.  *  *  * 

Pernambuco  is  to-day  a  very  bright  .sj)ot  in  economic  Ifrazil  and  has  been  doing  a 
nourishing  bu.siness  in  sugar  right  along.  It  is  the  foremost  .sugar  State  of  Ifrazil. 
There  are  -18  sugar  factories,  emj)loying  about  5, (MM)  laborers,  and  a  large  number  of 
small  ones  and  of  distilleries,  where  the  native  brandy  called  (•(icharu  is  made. 

After  sugar  the  next  item  of  importance  in  Pernambuco  is  cotton.  The  (piality  of 
this  cotton  of  north  Brazil  is  exceedingly  fine,  the  stai)le  rt'sembling  that  of  Egypt 
in  its  strong,  silky  length.  Raw  cotton  worth  .$.j,(MM),(MM)  is  anntially  exported  to 
other  States  and  to  Europe,  while  at  least  8, (MM)  tons  is  absorbed  by  the  mills  of  Per¬ 
nambtico.  The  bulk  of  this  is  divided  among  10  important  mills,  which  together 
eni])loy  (i,(M)))  or  7, (MM)  jieojile;  one  line  mill  a  few  miles  outside  Recife  alone  employs 
IJ,;{tM)  people. 

R  isiilos  cotton  and  sugar  mills,  IVrnambu  -o  Slate  pos3es.ses  o  soaji  and  candle 
factories;  3  tobacco  factories  of  impurtauce,  emjiloying  8(M)  ])eo]>le;  3  very  giKxl  saw¬ 
mills,  besides  smaller  installations;  a  cetnent  works;  2  hat  factiiries;  2  ])otteries;  2 
shoe  factories;  and  2  tanneries.  There  are  5  fotindries  or  metal  works,  and  4  facto¬ 
ries  where  are  prepanxl  certain  medicinal  herbs  found  in  the  forests.  Brazil  isexceji- 
tionally  rich  in  valuable  oils  and  essences,  a  few  that  are  well  known,  and  others 
whose  names  are  .scarcely  lutard  of  outside  of  South  America — such  as  the  ]H)tent 
(juarand. 

.Vfter  sugar,  cotton,  and  cottonseed,  we  liiul  on  the  Pernambuco  exi>ort  list  coffee, 
now  successfully  grown  on  the  interior  uplands;  cacao,  which  belongs  to  the  warnu-r 
coastal  belt;  tobacco;  cereals;  hides  and  skins;  coconuts;  pineapjdes;  wax;  lumber,  etc. 

Pernambuco  imports  chielly  manufactured  articles  such  as  she  can  not  yet  make 
for  herself.  She  has,  however,  shown  so  much  industry  during  the  i)resent  century 
in  the  direction  of  manufactures  that  certain  lines  such  a.s  cotton  fabrics,  ])re.serves, 
biscuits,  shoes,  hats,  etc.,  will  probably  continue  to  show  shrinkages  ui)on  her  import 
lists  now  that  she  is  (juite  definitely  in  the  market  with  gof)ds  made  at  home. 

■Machinery  and  metal  g(X)ds  she  will  almost  certainly  continue  to  buy  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  *  *  *  Pernambuco  herself  has  within  her  borders  deposits  of 
gold,  iron,  anthracite,  quantities  of  the  beautiful  rock  crystal  which  is  .so  highly 
prized  by  oculists,  and  there  are  encouraging  indications  of  petroleum;  l.'Ut  the 
mining  age  of  the  State  has  yet  to  come. 

Pernambuco  im])orts  annually  goods  to  the  value  of  about  $18, 000, (MM),  and  while 
the  bulk  of  her  trade  is  (hme  with  Euro])(“,  yet  there  are  very  few  countries  whose 
wares  are  not  represented  in  her  markets.  Brazil,  an  essentially  agricidtural  country 
with  vast  quantities  of  “]>rime  material  ”  to  sell,  has  been,  ever  since  her  ])almy  days 
commenced,  an  exceedingly  good  customer  of  the  world  at  large.  Every  nation  with 
something  to  sell  has  smiled  upon  Brazil,  and  as  a  conse<|uence  she  is  in  the  habit 
of  trading  with  a  long  list  of  countries. 


rourtesy  of  Prof.  K.  L.  l*hilli|>'< 

STUDENTS  OK  SPANISH  AT  THE  CAPE  GIKAUDEAU  NORMAL  SUMMER  SCHOOL,  CAPE  GIRARDEAU,  MISSOURI. 


Last  summer  a  number  of  teac'heis  were  sent  out  l»y  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  International  Peace  to  spread  a  wider  an<l  Letter  kno\vle<lge  of  international  polity  and  the  relations 
I)etween  nations.  These  teachers  and  lecturers  tauirht  classes  in  the  geography  and  history  of  Latin  American  countries  and  also  classes  in  the  Spanish  language.  The  abovej 
is  the  reproduction  of  a  photograph  of  one  of  these  classes  at  the  Cape  Girardeau  Normal  SchooPs  summer  term. 


is  the  reproduction 


I  ■..!>>  rit'lil  li,\  l  iiil.  i  vMM.il  .V  N(  «  Vni  k. 

I’AKADK  OK  NKW  VOUK  ST  KKU  A(;IST.S  IN  AIM'KAI,  KtiK  VOTKS  K(JK  WOMKN. 

An  impressive  parade  ofjHO.nOd'womeii,  aceomiianied  by  over  10,0(W  men  who  l)elieve  tbal  women  should 
vote,  recently  marched  throuch  the  streets  of  New  York  in  an  appeal  for  votes  for  women.  Every 
State  in  the.Union,  every  art,  trade,  business,  or  profession  which  women  have  entered  was  repre¬ 
sented.  This  parade  was  held  on  the  eve  of  election  day  in  the  Eastern  States  of  the  United  States, 
and  while  the.advocates  of  sullrage  in  those  Slates  were  defeated  at  the  polls,  one  of  the  most  impres¬ 
sive  spectacles  in  the  suffrage  parade  was  the  section  In  the  line  of  march  which  represented  the  li’ 
States  of  the  Union  which  have  already  wanted  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women.  This  picture  shows 
a  portion  of  the  parade  passing  the  reviewing  stand. 
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t  i(|»yriyrnt  l»y  l  iiiuM'^ood  I  luli'rwonil.  New  ^  ork. 

inciIK.ST  COXCHKTK  DAM  1\  THE  WDHED. 

This  iihotocraph  shows  a  panoramic  view  of  the  new  Arrowrock  Dam  whicli  was  recently  corajileted  in 
Idaho,  one  of  the  Northwestern  States  of  the  I'niteil  States,  at  a  cost  of  $.'>,nO(),(K)(l.  It  is  the  hifthest 
dam  in  the  world,  and  its  completion  adds  to  aKricultural  America  one  of  the  largest  irrigation  projerds 
in  the  United  States.  Impounded  behind  it  are  the  waters  that  will  turn  arid  sections  into  fruitful, 
fertile  crop  land,  the  product  of  which  will  repay  the  costjof^the  work  within  a  few  years.  After 
four  years  the  dam  stands  completed  two  years  ahkid  of  time,  at  the  cost  of  a  modern  battleship.  It 
is  1,100  feet  long  and  240  feet  thick,  tapering  to  a  concrete  roadway  atjthe  top  16  feet  wide.  The 
interior  contains  three  complete  galleries  rutming  full  length  from  'mountain  side  to  mountain  side, 
in  which  possible  leakage  will  be  cared  for  and  from  which  its  20  outlet  [gates  are  controlled.  The 
construction  of  this  massive  wedge  of  solid  concrete,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  351  feet  between  moun¬ 
tains  a  mile  high,  is  the  crowning  feat  of  scientific  engineering  accomplished  by  the  Reclamation 
Service  ef  the  United  States  Government. 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS 


BEPOKTS  RECEIVED  rp  TO  NOVEMBER  15,  1916.' 


trv  of  Agriculture. 


.Sept.  0 

W.  Henry  Hobert.son,  consul 

general,  Buenos  .Vires. 

Sept.  11 

Do. 

.Sept.  13  1 

Do. 

.Sept,  lo  ! 

Do. 

.Sept.  If) 

Do. 

.Sept.  22 

Do. 

.Sei)l.  24 

Do. 

Sept.  '27  i 

Do. 

Oct.  2  ! 

Do. 

Aiig.  24 

.V.  li.  M.  lioltschalk.  consul 

general,  Hio  de  Janeiro. 

Sept.  6 

Do. 

Comincrce  of  port  of  Santo'i.  .iMiiuary  to  June,  lyl.') . ilo .  C.  L.  I.alliiiiu, consul,  Santos, 

Sliipping  movement  of  I’ort  of  Santos,  19U-1."> .  Sent.  14  l>o. 

Coffee  shipments  from  Santos,  1914-1.'),  ami  steamshi))  littes  l)y  ...ilo .  Do. 

wliich  transported. 

Coffee e.vportat ion  from  Santos,  by  ports  of  destinatioti  for  Jtily  Sept.  1.")  Do. 
and  .\ttgust,  191.'). 

.Shipments  of  coffee  from  Satitos  to  American  ports  during  year  . .  .ilo .  Do. 

July  1,  1914-June  :«),  191.'). 

Coffee  exportation  from  Santos,  by  ports  of  destination,  year  ...do .  Do. 

1914-1.'). 

Coffee  exportation  through  port  of  Santos  for  past  17  years . do .  Do. 

Herva  Matte  in  Itio  firando  do  Sul,  I’arana,  and  Santa  Cath-  Sept.  17  Afaddin  Summers,  consul, 
arina.  Sao  I’aiilo. 

'‘Cnion  of  Stockraisers”  of  State  of  Kio  (irande  do  Sul .  .Sept.  '21  Do. 

Hrazilian  woods .  Sept.  24  L.  .M.  (iottschalk,  consul 

general,  Itio  de  Janeiro. 

.Short-weight  shipments  of  cassia  bark  from  I'nited  States .  Oct.  1  Do. 

rtin.K. 

Rubberspecialties . Vug.  It)  David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul, 

I’unta  Arenas. 

Packing  of  merchandise  for  Punta  Arenas . i  Vtig.  24  Do. 

Importation  of  plants,  seeds,  and  bulbs .  .Vug.  2'>  Do. 

Magnetic  iron  ore  deposits  of  (Jordon  Island  for  sale . '  -Vug.  'is  Do. 

Statistics  of  territory  of  Magall.ines,  first  six  months  of  ltd.') . I  .Sept.  2  Do. 

Button  indttstrv . i .  Sept.  1.)  Thomas  Voelter,  constil, 

Antofagasta. 

Photo-engraving  establishments .  Sept.  If.  Do. 

Financial  .and  commercial  prospects .  Sept.  21  L.  J.  Keena,  consul  general, 

Valparaiso. 

Hoofing  and  ceiling .  Sept.  22  1  Do. 

M  irket  for  cars  to  carry  minerals .  ...do .  Thomas  W.  Voctler,  consul. 


Telephone  company  to  place  lines  underground . '  Oct. 

Hailway  budget  of  191.') . ^. .  .do. 

Ciovernment  deficit  for  1915 . do. 

Customhouse  returns  for  .September  and  first  9  months  of  191.')  .  Oct. 


Thomas  W.  Voctler,  consul, 
Antofagasta. 

i,.  J.  Keena,  consul  general, 
Valparaiso. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Market  for  confectionery  in  Costa  Rica;  packing;  list  of  importers  Sept.  29  .Samuel  T.  l.ee,  constil,  San 

Jos6. 

Market  for  flowers  and  vegetable  seeds  in  Costa  Hica .  Oct.  9  Do. 

Market  for  shoo  polishes;  importers .  Oct.  12  Do. 

CUBA. 

Consumption  of  coal  in  Santiago  do  Cuba .  Oct.  5  Henry  M.  Wolcott,  vice  con¬ 

sul,  llabana. 

Importation  of  matches,  1913-14;  importation  of  beans,  1913-11. . .  Oct.  6  Do. 

Paints  and  varnishes . Oct.  22  P.  Merrill  Griffith,  consul, 

Santiago. 

Automobiles .  ...do .  Do. 

'  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  officers  in  Latin  .Vmerica. 
but  merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  .American  Unionas'likely  lobeof  service  to  this  organiiation. 
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TIIK  TAX  AMKHIC'AX  I’XIOX. 

Reports  received  np  to  Xovemher  15,  1915  -Continupil. 


Title. 


Date.  .\iithor. 


I 


KCl  ADOH. 

H  ifrigeralioii  ati  I  rdfrijjeratiiij;  s applies . 

(iiiaya'iiiil  market,  Septemlier . 

tloNDVtt.t.S. 

lion  Iiiras  National  Theater . 

ME.MCO. 

“t'asealote”  (tannint;  material) . 

Steamship  lines . 

Oil  report  for  September.  Ittl.'i . 

Iteilnciion  in  export  tax . 

New  steamship  line  bet  ween  Tampico  ami  Keanmonl.  Tex. 
N’ew  .steamshii)  line  between  San  I>ie(;o  ami  Knsenaila .  .  . . 

I'rawfl.sh  catch  for  lUl.'i  season . 

NIC.tK.\<il  A. 


lilba 

Sept.  11 
Oct.  be 

Si'pt.  20 

<  »cl .  1 

I )cl .  4 

( »cl .  0 

Oct.  12 
Oct.  22 
Oct.  20 
Oct.  2s 


Keporl  on  camly  traile .  Oct.  1 

I'AXAMA. 

.Vihling  and  calculating  machines .  Sept.  27 

Klectric  motors  and  transformers .  Oct.  G 

Sports  ami  sporting  goods  in  I'anama . iOct.  11 

Cigar  factory  in  I'anama .  Oct.  12 


rARAOlAY. 


Suggestion  reganling  regist  ration  of  t rade  marks .  Seiit .  7 

tdding  machines .  Sept.  17 

Motortruck  demonstration  in  Paraguay . ;  Sept.  2s 

Importation  of  watches  and  cliK-ks.  1014  14 .  Sejit.  20 

I’KRf. 

Finances . . \iig.  2.‘i 

Peruvian  customs  revenues.  .Inly,  lol.’i .  Sept.  1 

Proposed  tax  on  exports  of  minerals  and  agricultural  products . do 

Olass  bottles .  Sept,  is 

Sugar  industry,  1914  —Pamphlet  on  rice  pro  Inclion .  Sejit.  :iil 

Paper  trade  in  Peru .  Oct.  7 


SAI.VAIIIIR. 


Candy  business;  dealers .  SeiU.  27 

Motion  pictures . do _ 


Freleric  W.  (loding,  consul 
general,  Ciuayaiiuil. 

1)0. 


F.."M.  l.awton,  consul,  'Te¬ 
gucigalpa. 


Wilbert  L.  Honney.  consul. 

San  Luis  Potosi. 

Clement  S.  Kdwards.  consul. 
■Vcapulco. 

Thomas  11.  lievan.  consul. 
Tampico. 

Wilbert  L.  Honney.  consul. 

San  Luis  Potosi. 

Thomas  II.  Hevan.  coii'^nl. 
'Tampico. 

Claude  K.  (inyant.  consul. 
Knsenada. 

1)0. 


Harold  D.  CInm.  consul, 
Corinto. 


0.  Snyder,  consul  general. 

Panania. 

Do. 

Do. 


Samuel  Hamilton  Wiley, 
consul,  .\snncloit. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


William  11.  Handley,  consul. 
Callao. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Lynn  W.  Kranklm,  vice 
consul,  San  Salvador. 

Do. 


N’ew  banco  for  Maracaibo .  Sept.  2o  (leo.  K.  DonaM.  consul. 

Maracaibo. 

Forestry  commission  in  Venezuela .  Seiit.  27  Homer  lirelt,  consul.  La 

tiiiaira. 

Klectrical  developments .  Oct.  12  Do. 


Accordin';  to  l^a  Xacioii  of  October  bf.  the  Executive  Power  has 
recommeiuled  a  bill  to  (\)nj;ress  authorizin';  the  Bank  of  the  Nation 
to  issue  bonds  of  the  ('redito  Atj;entino  Interno  to  the  amount  of 
120,000,000  pesos  (|)aper  peso  =  SO. 4240)  and  to  sell  them  to  its 
depositors  at  the  price  of  00  i)er  cent  of  their  value.  The  Bank  of 
t he  Nation  is  to  hold  the  bonds  and  cidlect  the  couixuis,  char<;in‘; 
one-half  ])er  cent  for  its  services.  'I'he  (Joveinment  guarantees 
])rompt  ])ayment  of  interest  and  repurchase  of  bonds  at  cost  at  any 
time  the  owner  wishes  them  redeemed.  The  Plate  River  Milling 
Co.  have  recently  ])urchased  the  *•  Iturraspe ’’  F1>()UK  MILTj  at  San 
Francisco,  Santa  Fe,  for  the  sum  of  1 .800,000  ]h'sos  national  cur¬ 
rency  and  will  soon  install  the  most  modern  milling  machinery.  - 
The  collections  through  the  Buenos  Aires  (TJSTOMIIOUSE  of  the 
Argentine  Government  for  the  first  nine  months  period  in  1015 
aggregated  07, 430, OSS. 05  pesos  national  currency.  Plans  for  the 
new  MILITARY  COTAjEGE  have  lieen  a])proved  and  work  will 
shortly  begin.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  4,000,000  pesos  paper,  and 

the  principal  hall  will  have  a  seating  capacity  of  over  1.200. - The 

minister  of  ptdilic  works  has  asked  for  bids  till  danuary  81,  1010,  for 
the  construction  of  the  new  SAN  ROQliE  DAM.  in  tin*  Province  <*f 

Cordoba. - The  exportation  of  WHEAT  from  Argentina  during 

thetirst  nine  months  of  1015  shows  an  increase  of  over  15t)  ])er  cent, 
the  shijunents  amounting  to  2,408,445  tons,  or  1,400..W1  tons  more 
than  during  the  same  period  in  1014.  -  Since  the  Executive  Power 
sent  to  the  Senate  a  jiroject  of  law  for  the  constrtiction  of  GRAIN 
FLEVATORS  throughout  the  Republic,  a  North  American  syndicate 
has  made  an  imjiortant  proposal  to  Congress  to  erect  the  elevators 
at  its  own  exjiense,  exploiting  them  thereafter  on  terms  jireviously 
arranged.  The  syndicate  agrees  to  give  absolute  owner.shij)  of  all 
elevators  built  to  the  Argentine  Government  at  the  end  of  20  years, 
in  return  for  whicli  the  Government  is  to  guarantee  the  interest  on 
an  issue  of  6,000,000  gold  pesos  (gold  peso  =  SO. 9647)  in  6  ])er  cent 
bonds,  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  exclusively  for  cost  and 

(‘(piipment  of  said  elevators. - Large  deposits  of  PETROLElAl 

have  recently  been  discovered  in  the  Province  of  Salta.  The  new 
fu'ld  comprises  a  large  area  and  the  ([uality  of  the  oil  is  said  to  be 

superior  to  that  of  tlie  Rivadavia  fields. - The  Argentine  Republic 

has  recently  concluded  PARCEL  POST  C’ONVENTIONS  with  Nor¬ 
way  and  Spain,  similar  to  the  one  which  took  effect  on  October  15, 

1915,  between  it  and  the  United  States. - The  Federal  Holdings 

Co.  of  New  York  has  been  granted  the  concession  for  the  erection 
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near  Buenos  Aires  of  a  lii"h-power  WIRELESS  STATION,  which  is 
to  communicate  directly  with  a  similar  station  to  be  erected  at  or 
near  New  York.  The  Poulsen  system  is  to  be  used,  as  the  above 
company  own  the  patent  ri<;hts  in  the  Americas.  It  is  expected  that 
the  service  will  be  workinj;  l)efore  the  etui  of  The  concession 

is  for  30  years,  and  spccilies  the  conditions  under  which  the  station 
may  operate.  No  monojioly  of  radiographic  coinmunieatiou  in  the 
country  or  special  privileges  are  granted  to  the  operating  company. 
The  Executive  Power  reserves  the  right  to  intervene  in  the  station 
when  reasons  of  public  policy  require  it  and  to  impose  the'require- 
ment  that'aHOf  the'eniployees  shall  be'Argentine'citizens. 


The  law  recentlv  passed  by  Congress  concerning  licenses  re(|uired 
for  the  practice  nf  the  MEDICAL  AND  ALLIED  PROFESSIONS 
was  duly  promulgated  by  Presidinit  Montes  on  September  1.5  last. 
This  law  provides  that  students  of  the  Government  of  Bolivia’s  medi¬ 
cal  college  and  departments  thereof,  who  have  completed  their 
studies  in  the  country,  shall  |)ay,  in  addition  to  the  seated  paper  and 
stamp  tax,  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule:  Doctors  and 
specialists,  ,")0  bolivianos  (1  boliviano -=  .SO. 39) ;  pharmacists,  40  bolivi¬ 
anos;  and  midwives,  1.5  bolivianos.  Doctors  from  foreign  countries 
which  have  not  concluded  conventions  with  Bolivia  for  the  practice 
of  the  liberal  professions,  must  |)ass  the  examination  ixHjuired  by 
article  2  of  the  law  of  Novemb(>r  21,  1907,  and  pay  the  following 
quotas:  Doctors,  specialists,  and  dentists,  1,000  bolivianos;  pharma¬ 
cists,  .500  bolivianos;  and  inidwives,  2.50  bolivianos.  Foreign  appli¬ 
cants  for  licenses,  coming  from  countries  which  have  conventions 
with  Bolivia  proviiling  for  the  free  exercise  of  the  liberal  professions, 
are  reijuired  to  submit  their  tliplomas,  duly  legalized,  prove  their  per¬ 
sonal  identity,  and  pay  into  the  national  treasury,  unless  provided 
to  the  contrary  in  the  conventions,  sums  in  accordance  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  schedule  for  authorizations  by  the  Executive  Power  to  practice 
their  respective  professions:  Doctors  and  specialists,  600  bolivianos: 
dentists  and  pharmacists,  400  bolivianos,  and  midwives,  200  bolivi¬ 
anos.  The  law  of  November  21,  1907,  referring  lo  the  examination  of 
physicians  and  the  revalidation  of  professional  titles,  as  well  as  the 
law  of  November  24,  1910,  concerning  the  privileges  which  Bolivians 
who  have  studied  abroad  are  granted,  remain  in  full  force  and 
effect. —  -Construction  work  on  the  Quiaca-Tupiza  RAIIAVAY,  a 
line  which,  when  completed,  will  greatly  encourage  the  development 
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of  commerce  with  the  Argentine  Republic,  was  commenced  on  Sep¬ 
tember  20  last.  The  time  for  the  construction  of  the  Machacamarca- 
Uncia  Railway,  under  a  concession  held  by  Simon  I.  Patino,  has 
been  extended  for  one  year,  as  has  also  the  term  for  the  delivery  of 
the  plans  and  reports  of  the  proposed  railway  from  Cochabamba  to 

the  Mamore  River. - The  faculty  of  the  GIRLS’  LYCEUM  at  La 

Paz,  founded  eight  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Helena  K.  Schneider,  who  ably 
conducted  the  school  until  her  death  in  September  last,  has  elected 

Mrs.  Susana  Eaviu  director  of  the  institution. - -A  combined  land 

and  WIRELESS  telegraph  service  was  established  on  October  1, 
1915,  between  La  Paz  and  Riberalta,  department  of  Beni.  Negotia¬ 
tions  are  under  way  between  the  Governments  of  Bolivia  and  Brazil 
looking  to  the  opening  of  the  Brazilian  wireless  stations  in  the 
Amazon  Valley  to  joint  land  and  radio  service  with  Bolivian 

points. - A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  amending  the 

marriage  and  DIVORCE  laws  of  the  Republic  and  prescribing 
the  following  among  other  causes  for  divorce:  Failure  to  marry  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  civil  law;  when  the  male  is 
less  than  14  and  the  female  less  than  12  years  of  age;  prior  marriage; 
relationship  within  the  first  and  second  degrees  of  consanguinity; 
impotence  existing  before  the  marriage;  insanity  before  the  marriage; 
and  a  contract  not  to  have  children  during  the  wedlock. - Presi¬ 

dent  Ismael  Montes  celebrated  his  fifty-fourth  BIRTHDAY  on 
October  5  last,  having  spent  33  years  of  his  life  in  the  public  serv¬ 
ice. - Representatives  of  American  capitalists  have  petitioned  the 

Government  of  Bolivia  for  authority  to  establish  a  SMELTER  for 
the  reduction  of  tin  ores  by  electric  processes.  The  petition  is  pend¬ 
ing  the  action  of  Congress. 


An  association  called  the  BRAZILIAN  MARITIME  REGISTER 
was  organized  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  October  12  with  the  object  of 
developing  the  maritime  possibilities  of  the  Republic  and  of  giving 
full  information  about  the  names,  dimensions,  tonnage,  etc.,  of  every 

ship  in  actual  service. - In  the  BOUNDARY  DISPUTE  between 

the  States  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  and  Ceara  the  Federal  Supreme 

Court  recently  rendered  a  decision  favorable  to  the  former. - A 

NEW  LINE  OF  STEAMERS,  called  the  Commercial  South  Ameri¬ 
can  Line,  has  just  been  established  between  New  York  and  the  ports 
of  Pernambuco  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  5,000-ton  vessel  Montara 
inaugurated  the  service,  and  other  larger  vessels  will  soon  bo  added 
i:5022— Bull.  5—15 - 9 
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to  the  regular  monthly  sailing  list. - THIi^  COASTWISE  NAVI¬ 

GATION  CO.  has  recently  effected  a  loan  of  15,000  contos  paper 
(conto  paper  =  about  .S250  United  States  currency)  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  12  large  freight  steamers,  to  extend  its  .service  to  Manaos  and 
European  ports.  The  above  company  has  just  added  the  new  2,050- 

ton  packet  Itagyba  to  its  Rio  Grande-Pernamhuco  line. - The 

POULTRY  exhibition,  which  opened  on  September  18,  in  the  city 
of  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Association  of 
Aviculture,  included  all  the  leading  varieties  and  1,500  specimens  of 

fowls. - The  COFFEE  crop  of  Brazil  for  1915  is  estimated  at 

17,500,000  bags  of  60  kilos  each.  A  change  of  markets  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  European  war,  but  the  United  States  con¬ 
tinues  as  the  chief  purchaser,  importing  5,880,619  bags.  France  is 

the  next  largest  importer,  with  1,808,815  bags. - The  total  receipts 

of  the  four  NATIONAL  STEAMSHIP  COMPANIES  for  the  first 
six-months  period  of  1915  show  the  following  gains:  Brazilian  Lloyd, 
1914,  7,716,658  milreis,  as  compared  with  12,441,264  milreis  in  the 
same  period  of  1915;  National  Coastwise  Navigation  Co.,  1914, 
4,185,327  milreis,  against  5,518,668  milreis  in  1915;  Commercial 
Navigation  Co.,  1914,  2,170,477  milreis,  compared  with  5,024,433 
milreis  in  1915;  The  Amazon  River  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  1914, 

1,657,996  milreis,  against  1,731,662  milreis  in  1915. - A  plan  has 

been  proposed  to  erect  in  S.  Luiz  de  Missoes  by  popular  subscription 
a  STATUE  in  honor  of  Senator  Jos6  Gomes  Pinheiro  Machado,  who 

was,  at  the  time  of  his  recent  death,  vice-president  of  the  Senate. - 

On  October  5  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  approved  the  PARCEL- 

POST  CONVENTION  signed  between  Brazil  and  Argentina. - 

A  BRAZILIAN-PORTUGUESE  LEAGUE  is  soon  to  be  organized 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  intellectual  and 

commercial  relations  of  both  countries. - More  than  3,000  tons  of 

FROZEN  MEAT  have  been  exported  during  the  past  year,  and, 
according  to  press  reports,  all  Royal  Mail  steamers  calling  at  Santos 
will  have  space  reserved  for  100  tons  ordered  by  Great  Britain  from 

the  Companhia  Frigorifica  de  Sao  Paulo. - A  recent  executive 

decree  grants  permission  to  the  TEXAS  COMPANY  (Ltd.),  a  North 
American  corporation,  to  develop  and  exploit  through  its  agents 
deposits  of  petroleum  and  all  kinds  of  minerals.  The  said  company 

has  a  capital  of  -8100,000. - ^According  to  the  Correio  do  Povo,  the 

Brazilian  railways  have  bought  COAJj  MINES  in  Suspiro  and  S. 
Jeronymo  and  will  operate  the  mines  to  procure  fuel  for  use  in  their 
engines.  Trials  of  the  coal  already  made  have  given  excellent 

results. - Large  plantings  of  EUCALYPTUS  TREES  are  being 

made  in  some  of  the  cattle  districts  of  Brazil,  as  experience  has 
proven  their  value  for  shelter  during  the  hot  season. 


CHILE 


The  Chilean  CONGRESS  OF  MINES  AND  METALLURGY, 
which  will  be  held  in  December,  1915,  in  Santiago,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Society  of  Mines,  will  have  on  exhibition 
the  complete  collection  of  ores  of  the  Museum  of  Mineralogy,  in 
addition  to  extensive  private  exhibits  of  the  large  mining  interests 
of  the  Republic.  The  Chile  Exploration  Co.  has  arranged  to  send  a 
selection  of  ores  taken  from  its  mines,  as  well  as  samples  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  produced  by  its  smelters  and  refineries.  It  is  reported  that 
this  valuable  exhibit  will  become,  at  the  close  of  the  Congress,  a 
part  of  the  collection  of  the  National  Museum  of  Mineralogy  and 
will  bo  made  available  in  the  Federal  capital  to  students  and  others 
who  are  interested  in  the  study  and  development  of  the  mining 
industry  of  the  country.  Among  the  other  largo  exhibitors  wdll  be 
the  Braden  Copper  Co.,  the  Industrial  Co.  of  Atacama,  the  Lota  & 
Coronel  Co.,  the  Calama  Mining  Co.,  and  the  Catico  Mining  Co. 
One  section  of  the  exhibit  will  contain  samples  of  Chilean  coal, 

nitrates,  and  petroleum. - The  new  AUTOMOBILE  TARIFF  of 

the  city  of  Santiago  prescribes  the  following  charges  for  the  central 
zone  of  the  Federal  capital  between  the  hours  of  6  a.  m.  and  12 
p.  m.:  1.20  pesos  (currency)  for  one  person,  and  45  centavos 
additional  for  each  passenger  carried.  The  price  per  hour  is  6  pesos. 
For  services  beyond  the  central  zone  and  within  the  city,  limits,  50 
per  cent  will  be  added  to  the  prices  mentioned.  From  12  p.  m.  to  6 
a.  m.  the  prices  in  both  zones  are  subject  to  an  additional  charge  of 
50  per  cent.  Each  vehicle  is  required  to  display  in  a  prominent 

place  on  the  inside  of  same  a  printed  tariff  of  charges. - According 

to  press  reports  a  firm  of  North  American  construction  engineers 
has  proposed  to  the  Chilean  Government  to  build  a  RAILWAY 
from  Paine  to  Talagante,  which  will  bring  the  city  of  Santiago  25 
kilometers  nearer  by  rail  to  the  port  of  San  Antonio.  The  contractors 
have  offered  to  accept  10  per  cent  interest-bearing  bonds  in  payment  of 

the  work. - Steps  have  been  taken  by  the  municipality  of  Santiago 

to  erect  in  the  near  future  a  plant  for  the  consumption  of  G.AR- 
BAGE.  Until  this  installation  is  in  operation  the  refuse  of  the  city 
will  bo  collected  and  transported  daily  by  rail  to  dumping  grounds 

located  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  limits  of  the  city. - The  three 

PACKING  HOUSES  in  the  Territory  of  Magallanes,  situated, 
respectively,  at  Rio  Seco,  Natalos,  and  San  Gregorio,  prepare  about 
a  half  million  sheep  annually  for  cold  storage  export  to  England. 
This  industry  has  flourished  exceedingly  in  southern  Chile  during 
the  last  12  months,  and  good  prices  have  been  obtained  there  for 
mutton  and  wool.  The  port  of  Natales,  which  is  in  direct  steamship 
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communication  with  Punta  Arenas,  is  one  of  the  most  promising 

ports  of  that  part  of  the  Republic. - The  Government  of  Chile  has 

requested  Chilean  and  foreign  sculptors  residing  in  the  Republic 
to  submit  plans  and  estimates  for  the  erection  of  a  BRONZE 
STATUE  of  the  Chilean  naval  hero,  Admiral  Manuel  Blanco  Enca- 
lada. - The  Department  of  Industry  and  Public  Works  of  the  Gov¬ 

ernment  of  Chile  has  approved  the  plans  submitted  to  it  by  the 
Aguas  Blancas  RAILWAY  for  the  construction  of  a  branch  line  47^ 
kilometers  long  from  Caleta  Coloso  to  the  Pampa  Remiendos  nitrate 

fields. - The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  authorized  Marcelino 

Moisan  B.  to  install  an  ELECTRIC  light  and  power  plant  in  the 
Port  of  Saavedra,  Department  of  Imperial,  within  the  next  18 

months. - The  WATERWORKS  which  the  Government  of  Chile 

is  constructing  at  Laguna  Xegra  to  the  east  of  Santiago,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  potable  water  supply  of  the  Federal  capi¬ 
tal,  will  be  completed  during  the  latter  half  of  1916. - The  Span¬ 

ish  colony  at  Valparaiso  issued  on  October  12  last  the  first  number 
of  an  interesting  MAGAZINE,  edited  by  Spanish  and  Chilean 
writers,  with  the  object  of  strengthening  the  commercial,  scientific, 
and  literary  bonds  existing  between  the  two  countries. 


COLOMBIA 


According  to  data  published  by  the  general  bureau  of  statistics  the 
imports  into  Colombia  of  BRANDY,  CIGARETTES  and  fine  cut 
tobacco,  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  year,  produced  customs 

revenues  to  the  amount  of  .8274,020.77. - An  association  of  ladies 

at  Cartagena  has  undertaken  to  collect  funds  throughout  the  Repub¬ 
lic  to  be  used  in  erecting  in  San  Pedro  Alejandrino,  department  of 
Santa  Marta,  a  MAUSOLEUM  in  honor  of  the  Liberator,  Simon 
Bolivar,  which  will  be  worth}’  the  memory  of  that  hero  and  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  cooperation  of  all  Colombians. - It  is  proposed  to 

erect  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic  a  hangar  for  the  use  of  AERO- 
PI.,^\.NES.-  — Drs.  Jos6  Marcelino  Hurtado  and  Ignacio  Gutierrez 
Ponce  have  been  appointed  Colombian  delegates  to  the  PERMA¬ 
NENT  ARBITRATION  tribunal  of  The  Hague. - In  1914  the 

CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  of  the  Republic  amounted  to  89,498,682.53, 

gold. - On  October  13,  1915,  in  memory  of  the  late  celebrated 

physician  of  Bogota,  Dr.  Juan  Evangelista  Manrique,  the  corner  stone 
of  the  building  dedicated  to  him  and  which  is  to  be  constructed  in 

the  grounds  of  the  San  Jose  HOSPITAL  in  Bogota,  was  laid. - The 

Caldas  Railway  has  commenced  work  on  its  main  station  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cauca  River  below  its  confluence  with  the 
Vieja  River,  and  has  laid  out  a  town  site  at  that  point  and  chris- 
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tened  it  “PORT  CALDAS.’’ - The  IMPORTS  of  Colombia  in 

1914,  according  to  a  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
were  S20,979,228.93  gold,  and  the  exports,  $32,632,884.48.  The 

principal  exports  were  coffee,  bananas,  and  hides. - - The  Upper 

Magdalena  Navigation  Co.  has  put  in  force  the  following  PASSEN¬ 
GER  TARIFF:  Downward  voyage,  Girardot  to  Beltran,  $3,  gold;  to 
Arrancaplumas,  S3.  Upward  voyage:  Honda  to  Beltran,  $5;  to 

Girardot,  $5. - The  receipts  from  the  POSTAL  SERVICE  in  1914 

amounted  to  $194,809.69,  as  compared  with  $192,452.94  in  1913. - - 

There  are  29  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  for  both  sexes  now  in  operation 
in  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  having  a  total  enrollment  of  1,720 
pupils,  995  of  whom  have  scholarships  issued  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.- - Plans  have  recently  been  made  for  the  building  of  an 

AQUEDUCT  and  the  sewering  of  the  city  of  Cucuta. - The  GOV¬ 

ERNMENT  PALACE,  which  is  being  erected  at  Cucuta,  department 

of  Santander,  will  soon  be  ready  for  occupation. - The  board  of 

administrators  of  the  municipal  tramway  of  Bogota  has  been  author¬ 
ized  to  contract  a  LOAN  of  $25,000*gold  for  the  purpose  of  enlarg¬ 
ing  its  electric  plant,  extending  and  double-tracking  its  lines,  and 
introducing  an  electric  service  on  the  branch  from  Paiba  to  Las 
Cruces.  The  municipal  council  of  Cartagena  has  also  been  empow¬ 
ered  to  borrow  $120,000  to  be  used  in  completing  various  public 

works,  among  which  is  the  city  aqueduct. - An  INSURANCE 

company  has  been  organized  in  Medellin  wdth  a  capital  of  $500,000 

gold. - According  to  press  reports  the  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  will 

soon  roach  Palmira,  thereby  placing  that  city  in  direct  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  Port  of  Buenaventura.— The  SUSPENSION 
BRIDGE  at  Chiqninquira,  department  of  Boyaca,  will  soon  be  com¬ 
pleted  and  ready  for  public  traffic. - The  new  tariff  for  RURAL 

MAIL  service,  established  under  a  recent  Executive  decree,  became 

effective  October  1,  1915. - The  Colombian  Government  has 

appointed,  after  a  competitive  examination  in  medicine,  law,  and 
engineering,  the  following  delegates  to  the  Pan  American  Scientific 
Congress  which  will  meet  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  latter  part  of 
December  next:  Medicine,  Dr.  Calixto  Torres;  law,  Dr.  R.  Rodri¬ 
guez  Pineros ;  and  engineering.  Dr.  Tulio  Ospina. 


With  the  object  of  aiding  and  encouraging  commerce,  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica,  under  a  special 
arrangement  with  the  branch  and  agency  of  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada,  began  the  sale  on  October  8,  1915,  at  the  most  favorable 
market  rates,  of  NEW  Y"ORK  EXCHANGE  to  merchants  who  re- 
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quire  same  for  the  payment  of  merchandise  imported  prior  to  July  1 
of  the  present  year,  provided  the  requests  for  exchange  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  commercial  invoices  and  bills  of  lading  covering  the 
importations,  and  be  paid  for  in  Costa  Rican  mone}'  on  delivery  of 

the  New  York  drafts. - An  executive  decree  of  October  7,  1915, 

provides  for  the  establishment  of  special  teachers’  training  courses  in 
the  NORMAL  SCHOOL  at  San  Jose,  the  instruction  to  extend  over 
a  period  of  two  years.  The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  prepare 
graduates  to  teach  the  industrial  arts  to  boys  and  the  domestic  arts 
to  girls,  together  with  music  and  such  other  subjects  as  may  be 
deemed  desirable.  These  courses  arc  open  to  j^oung  men  and 
women,  respectively,  who  possess  the  necessary  entrance  qualifica¬ 
tions. - On  September  30  last  the  INTERNATIONAL  BANK 

of  Costa  Rica  had  an  authorized  circulation  of  bank  notes  amount¬ 
ing  to  4,000,000  colones  (colon  =  $0,465),  2,979,075  of  which  were  in 
actual  circulation,  and  1,020,925  colones  were  in  the  vaults  of  the 
bank  ready  for  issue. - The  CUSTOMS  REVENUES  of  the  Re¬ 

public,  during  the  eight  months  from  January  to  August,  1915,  in¬ 
clusive,  amounted  to  1,756,636.96  colones,  collected  through  the 

ports  of  San  Jose,  Limon,  Puntarenas,  and  Sixaola. - According 

to  La  Informacion,  a  daily  paper  of  San  Jose,  a  number  of  Costa 
Rican  landowners  have  sold  to  an  American  syndicate,  represented 
by  H.  Noble,  about  10,000  hectares  of  UNCULTIVATED  LAND 
situated  between  Guapiles  and  Tortugero.  A  second  contract  for 
the  purchase  of  land  in  the  same  vicinity  has  been  made  by  the  syn¬ 
dicate  referred  to  with  the  Rio  Frio  Agricultural  Co.,  and  an 
arrangement  concluded  with  the  Government  for  the  purchase  of  an 
additional  20,000  hectares  of  land  of  the  Astua-Pirie  reserve.  The 
syndicate  proposes  to  drain  the  lowlands  included  in  these  purchases, 
plant  in  the  near  future  16,000  hectares  in  bananas,  establish  a 
steamship  line  for  the  use  of  the  enterprise  and  to  engage  in  the 

general  coastwise  carrying  trade  of  that  section  of  the  Republic. - 

The  Consul  General  of  Chile  in  Costa  Rica,  after  a  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  trade  in  imported  WINES  in  Limon  and  San  Jose,  is 
convinced  that  Chilean  wines  can  be  advantageously  imported  into 
Costa  Rica  to  take  the  place  of  European  wines,  and  that  there  is 
also  a  market  in  the  Republic  for  Chilean  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  raisins,  and  legumes. - The  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL 

at  Las  Mercedes  plantation,  near  San  Jose,  opened  its  regular  fall 
courses  on  October  5,  1915.  The  curriculum  includes  instruction  in 

biology,  history,  science,  and  [mathematics. - Reports  from  the 

AGRICULTURAL  COLONY  at  El  Pozo,  on  the  Golfo  Dulce,  state 
that  the  rice  crop  is  of  such  an  abundant  yield  this  season  that  diffi¬ 
culty  is  being  experienced  in  obtaining  sufficient  laborers  for  the 
harvest.  The  colony  is  in  a  prosperous  condition  and  has  a  most 
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promising  future. - Francisco  M.  Montero  Munoz  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  VICE  CONSUL  ad  honorem  of  Costa  Rica  in  New  York. - 

Negotiations  have  been  commenced  for  the  construction  of  an 
ELECTRIC  TRAMWAY  to  unite  the  towns  of  Alajuela,  Grecia, 
and  San  Ramon.  It  is  said  that  bids  are  soon  to  be  reciuested  by 
the  department  of  fomento  for  the  construction  work. 


On  November  1,  1915,  President  Menocal  delivered  a  MESSAGE 
to  Congress  in  which  he  reviewed  at  length  the  workings  of  each 
department  of  the  Government.  Referring  to  the  department  of 
foreign  relations,  the  executive  states  that  commercial  TREATIES 
are  now  pending  with  Chile,  the  United  States,  Venez.uela,  Costa 
Rica,  and  Haiti,  and  a  treaty  of  friendship  is  being  negotiated  with 
Japan.  The  President  recommends  a  downward  revision  of  the 
rates  paid  Cuban  railroads  for  transporting  MAIL  in  the  Republic, 
the  cost  per  kilogram  for  this  sevice  being  given  as  80  per  cent  more 
than  that  charged  any  other  Government  in  the  world.  During  the 
year  there  were  316  new  SCHOOL  rooms  established  in  Cuba,  which, 
added  to  the  289  previously  provided,  makes  a  total  of  605  new 
schoolrooms  that  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  instruction  by  the  administration  now  in  power.  An 
appropi’iation  is  asked  for  repair  of  school  buildings,  and  a  recom¬ 
mendation  is  made  that  a  law  be  enacted  covering  the  acceptance 
of  diplomas  issued  by  schools  located  in  foreign  countries.  Concern¬ 
ing  AGRICULTURE,  the  chief  executive  spoke  of  the  experimental 
work  which  is  being  done  by  experts  employed  in  the  Provinces  of 
Pinar  del  Rio  and  Santa  Clara,  and  reference  is  made  to  the  satis¬ 
factory  results  which  have  been  obtained  by  them  in  the  prevention 
of  plant  disease,  some  of  the  moans  being  used  to  this  end  consist¬ 
ing  in  a  rigid  inspection  of  plants,  roots,  vegetables,  and  seeds  brought 
into  tlie  country  from  abroad.  The  experiments  with  sugar  cane  at 
the  Santiago  de  las  Vegas  station  are  giving  excellent  results,  promis¬ 
ing  varieties  of  sugar  cane  from  foreign  countries  having  been  tried, 
and,  where  deemed  advisable,  plants  have  been  furnished  to  plantation 
owners  for  more  extensive  and  practical  tests  as  to  their  desirability. 
The  introduction  of  the  official  MONEY  of  Cuba  has  proved  a  great 
success,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  useful  measures  championed 
by  the  administration.  The  President  recommends  an  appropriation 
of  $2,000,000  to  be  used  in  building  PUBLIC  HIGHWAYS  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  suggests  that  granite  roads  be  constructed  in 
different  directions  to  a  distance  of  10  kilometers  from  the  principal 
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cities  of  Cuba,  and  for  this  purpose  asks  a  special  appropriation  of 
$500,000  to  begin  the  work.  Funds  to  the  amount  of  $279,000  are 
solicited  for  use  in  completing  the  PAYING  AND  SEWERING  of 
Habana.  The  message  states  that  the  SANITARY  condition  of  the 
island  is  excellent,  the  death  rate  during  the  past  year  having  been 
12.4  per  thousand  inhabitants,  which  proves  that  Cuba  is  one  of  the 

most  healthful  countries  of  the  world. - The  branch  RAILWAY  from 

Camaguoy  to  Nuevitas  has  been  sold  to  the  Cuban  Railroad  Co.  for 
a  consideration  of  $3,000,000.  Press  reports  state  that  construction 
work  will  soon  be  commenced  on  the  railway  which  is  planned  to  be 

built  from  Camaguoy  to  Santa  Cruz. - The  railroad  from  Jucaro 

to  Moron  is  being  put  in  first-class  condition  in  order  to  handle  the 

enormous  SUGAR  crop  produced  in  that  section  of  the  Republic. - 

Teodosio  Cagigal  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  CUBAN  EX¬ 
HIBIT  CAR  which,  at  the  close  of  the  San  Francisco  Exposition,  is 
to  tour  the  United  States  with  exhibits  of  Cuban  products  and 

fruits. - The  Cuban  consul  in  Boston  states  that  the  Punta  Alegre 

Sugar  Co.  of  that  city  proposes  to  establish  a  SUGAR  factory  at 
Camaguey  capable  of  producing  an  annual  output  of  250,000  bags 

of  sugar. - The  corner  stone  of  the  statue  to  be  erected  in  Habana 

in  honor  of  Gen.  Jose  Antonio  Maceo  will  bo  laid  by  President 
Menocal  on  December  7,  1915,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Gen. 
Maceo.  The  statue,  which  was  made  by  Boni,  an  Italian  sculptor, 
is  to  be  unveiled  on  May  20,  1916.  The  municipal  council  of  San¬ 
tiago  de  Cuba,  the  birthplace  of  Gen.  Maceo,  recently  gave  $500  to 
repair  the  house  in  which  this  celebrated  Cuban  general  and  patriot 
was  born. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


The  Director  General  of  Statistics  has  recently  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  an  interesting  REPORT  for  the  year  1914, 
as  published  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of  October  13-20,  1915.  The 
Republic  ranked  fifth  among  the  American  countries  in  density  of 
population,  whose  total  was  657,270  inhabitants.  Other  vital  statis¬ 
tics  for  1914  were:  Births,  24,319,  against  27,332  in  1913.  which 
show  a  birth  rate  of  37  per  1,000  inhabitants;  marriages,  2,022, 
against  2,557  in  1913;  deaths,  6,393.  Where  complete  returns  were 
received  the  death  rate  for  1914  shows  an  increase  over  1913,  as  in 
Santo  Domingo,  with  a  population  of  26,486,  the  deaths  in  1913  were 
470,  as  compared  with  515  in  1914,  showing  a  mortality  of  19.8  per 
1,000.  The  immigration  into  the  Republic  was  3,930,  of  which  2,912 
wore  males  and  1,018  females.  The  emigration  was  1,587,  of  which 
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1,076  were  males  and  oil  females.  The  total  value  of  exportations 
for  the  year  1913  was  $10,047,296.56,  while  the  past  year  gave  a  total 
of  $10,611,228.21,  showing  a  favorable  increase  of  $563,931.65.  The 
total  value  of  imports  for  the  year  1913  was  $9,348,838.66,  against  a 
total  of  $6,608,111.59  for  1914,  showing  a  decrease  of  $2,740,727.07. 
The  Dominican  Republic  ranked  eighth  in  foreign  commerce  per 
capita  of  all  the  Latin  American  countries,  according  to  statistics 
for  1913.  The  receipts  of  the  customhouses  in  1914  amounted  to 
$3,079,934.84,  as  compared  with  $4,286,786.92  in  1913,  showing  a 
decrease  of  $1,206,852.08.  Sugar  ranked  first  in  importance  of  the 
exports  of  1914,  with  103,330,621  kilos  exported,  valued  at  $4,973,- 
271.94.  Cocoa  ranked  second,  with  20,825,391  kilos  exported,  valued 
at  $3,899,102.07.  Rice  imported  in  1914  amounted  to  9,053,759 
kilos,  valued  at  $528,102.87;  6,952,928  kilos  of  flour  were  imported 
from  the  United  States,  valued  at  $407,706.81. — —A  STATUE  is 
soon  to  be  erected  in  San  Pedro  de  Macoris  in  memory  of  the 

Dominican  patriot,  Juan  Pablo  Duarte. - The  President  of  the 

Republic  ollicially  received  Mr.  William  W.  Russell,  the  newly 
accredited  MINISTER  of  the  United  States,  on  October  7,  1915. 
Reference  was  made  both  by  the  President  and  the  Minister  to  the 
cordial  relations  existing  between  the  two  countries. - The  DO¬ 

MINICAN  SOCIETY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  was  organized 
in  Santo  Domingo  on  October  12,  1915,  and  important  committees 

and  ollicers  were  named. - An  EXHIBITION  has  been  establi.shed 

at  the  Agricultural  Ministry,  showing  samples  of  iron,  coal,  graphite, 

gold,  jasper,  and  other  minerals  from  the  mines  of  Samana. - 

The  President  has  recently  appointed  Senor  Americo  Lugo  COUN¬ 
SELOR  for  the  Legations  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Holland,  United  States,  Haiti,  Cuba,  and 

Venezuela. - During  the  first  nine  months  of  1915  the  CUSTOMS 

REVENUES  collected  throughout  the  Republic  amounted  to 
$2,902,000.  The  receipts  for  the  three  remaining  months  of  1915  are 
estimated  at  $1,000,000,  which  would  make  a  total  for  the  year  of 
$3,902,000,  or  an  increase  of  $800,000  over  the  year  1914. 
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One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  celebration  by  the  city  of 
Guayaquil  of  the  ninety-fifth  anniversary  of  the  revolution  of  1820, 
and  the  most  important  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  was  the  inau¬ 
guration  of  the  FIRST  ECUADOREAN  MEDICAL  CONGRESS  in 
Olmedo  Theater  on  the  evening  of  October  9  last.  Among  the  prom¬ 
inent  persons  who  attended  the  opening  session  were  Manuel  Maria 
Sanchez,  secretary  of  public  instruction;  Jose  Antonio  Gomez,  gov- 
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ernor  of  the  province  of  Guayas;  Miguel  Angel  Garbo,  chairman  of 
the  municipal  council;  and  Dr.  Juli&n  Coronel,  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  medicine.  The  session  was  opened  with  an  eloquent  discourse  by 
the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  followed  by  speeches  from  the 
following  gentlemen:  Dr.  Teofilo  I'uentes  Robles,  in  the  name  of  the 
municipality  of  Guayaquil;  Dr.  Carlos  Garcia  Drouet,  chairman  of 
the  organizing  committee  of  the  congress;  Dr.  Jose  Ramon  Bolona, 
secretary  of  the  congress;  Dr.  Mariano  Penaherrera,  dean  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  medicine  of  Quito  and  delegate  of  the  Central  University; 
Dr.  David  Diaz  Cueva,  delegate  of  the  University  of  Cuenca;  Dr. 
Julio  Varea  Quevedo,  delegate  from  Latacunga;  Dr.  Mario  do  la 
Torre,  delegate  of  the  mnnicipality  of  Quito,  and  Dr.  Alfredo  J.  Val¬ 
enzuela,  in  the  name  of  the  society  of  surgeons  of  the  hospitals. 
Another  interesting  event  connected  with  the  celebration  was  the 
meeting  on  the  date  mentioned  of  tlic  organizing  board  of  the  FIRST 
ECUADOREAN  WORKMEN’S  CONGRESS,  the  celebration  of 

which  will  be  held  on  October  9,  1920. - On  October  10,  1915, 

Clodomiro  Figueroa,  a  Chilean  aviator,  made  a  number  of  MONO¬ 
PLANE  FLIGHTS  in  the  hippodrome  of  the  city  of  Guayaquil. - - 

The  Senate  has  approved  the  bill  amending  the  CODE  OF  PRO¬ 
CEDURE  and  the  law  providing  for  the  election  of  senators  and 

deputies  during  the  month  of  May. - Congress  has  enacted  a  law 

providing  for  the  government  monopoly  of  AGUARDIENTE  AND 
TOBACCO,  and  authorizing  the  executive  power  to  place  the  sale  of 
the  same,  through  competitive  bids,  into  the  hands  of  some  bank  or 
commercial  institution  of  the  country.  The  law  specifies  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  monopoly  shall  be  used  for  the  payment  of  debts  to 
banks,  refund  to  be  made  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  2,000,000 
sucres  (sucre  =  $0,4867)  per  annum  for  the  first  year,  and  3,000,000 
sucres  for  the  succeeding  years.  The  law  also  authorizes  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  contract  on  this  basis  a  loan  of  5,000,000  sucres. - -With 

the  object  of  encouraging  FLORICULTURE  in  girls’  schools,  the 
secretary  of  public  instruction  of  the  State  of  Guayas  has  arranged 
for  a  flower  exhibit  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Guayaquil  on  December 
25,  1915,  by  the  female  students  of  the  state  and  municipal 

schools. - Congress  has  made  October  12  of  each  year,  the  date  of 

the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  a  NATIONAL  HOLI¬ 
DAY. - A  recent  Executive  decree  authorizes  the  founding  of  a 

school  of  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  in  the  capital  of  the  canton  of 

Jipijapa. - Congress  has  enacted  a  law  authorizing  banks,  which 

have  completed  their  issue  of  BANK  NOTES  in  accordance  with 
article  5  of  the  banking  law,  to  place  same  in  circulation,  provided 
they  have  on  hand  in  gold  coin  one-half  the  value  of  the  bank  notes 

thus  issued. - The  Vicente  Rocafuerte  College  in  Guayaquil  has 

placed  an  order  with  Prof.  Casadio  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  of 
Quito,  for  the  erection  of  a  COLUMN  in  the  main  court  of  that  es- 
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tablishment  surmounted  by  a  bust  of  the  patriot  and  one-time  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  after  whom  the  college  is  named. — — The 
President  of  the  Republic  has  appointed  .Drs.  Alfredo  Baquerizo 
Moreno,  Manuel  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Alejandro  Cdrdenas,  Antomo  Saenz, 
Carlos  Tobar  Borgono,  Francisco  de  P.  Aviles,  and  Remigio 
Romero  Leon  to  form,  imder  the  chairmanship  of  the  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Relations,  the  organizing  committee  of  the  ECUADOREAN 
SOCIETY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  which  will  afliliate  with 
the  American  Institute  of  International  Law. 


The  suburban  TRAMWAY  company  of  the  city  cf  Guatemala  has 
completed  its  line  to  the  national  cemetery,  and  this  section  of  the 
road  was  opened  to  public  trallic  on  October  6  last.  The  entire  line, 
which  is  operated  by  mule  power,  has  been  provided  with  new  cars 
and  a  notable  improvement  made  in  the  service.  Since  the  21st  of 
the  present  month  the  drivers  and  conductors  have  been  furnished 
uniforms,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  serve  and  please  the  public 
in  every  respect.  Plans  have  been  prepared  for  an  additional  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  line  into  the  outlying  districts  of  the  Federal  Capital. - 

According  to  an  Executive  decree  of  September  23,  1915,  on  and 
after  October  1  of  the  present  year,  the  tax  on  each  bottle  of 
AGUARDIENTE,  of  the  capacity  and  purity  required  by  law, 

offered  forsale  is  1  paper  peso  (about  -SO.OS). - On  October  9,  1915, 

direct  WIRELESS  telegraph  communication  was  established  between 
the  city  of  Guatemala  and  the  United  States,  exchange  of  messages 
having  taken  place,  via  Key  West,  on  that  date  between  Presidents 
Estrada  Cabrera  and  Wilson.  The  towers  of  the  wireless  station  in 
Guatemala  City  are  situated  between  Fort  San  Jose  and  the  ware¬ 
houses  of  the  Department  of  Fomento. - The  Government  of  Gua¬ 

temala  has  authorized  the  establishment  of  an  ACADEMY  OF 
MUSIC  in  the  Federal  Capital.  Instrumental  and  vocal  music,  ora¬ 
tory,  etc.,  will  be  taught  in  the  academy,  which  opened  its  courses 
on  October  15  last. - -The  municipality  of  Asuncion  ;Mita,  Depart¬ 

ment  of  Jutiapa,  was  authorized  by  an  Executive  decree  of  Septem¬ 
ber  23,  1915,  to  hold  an  annual  FAIR  in  that  town  from  the  6th  to 
the  12th  of  December  of  each  year. - Juan  Marcos  has  been  ap¬ 

pointed  CONSUL  of  Guatemala  in  Guayaquil  to  take  the  place  made 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Federico  C.  Coello. - A  German  IN¬ 

SURANCE  company,  organized  under  the  laws  of  Prussia,  with 
headquarters  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  has  been  authorized  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  establish  an  agency  in  Guatemala.  The 
company  is  required  to  pay  an  annual  tax  into  the  public  treasury 
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of  1,000  pesos. - A  n'port  of  the  governor  of  the  Dc'partment  of 

Jalapa  shows  the  recent  harvests  there  to  have  been  88,939  fanegas 
(bushels)  of  corn,  4,913  quintals  of  beans,  3,200  quintals  of  pota¬ 
toes,  1,656  quintals  of  wheat,  110  ({uintals  of  sugar,  and  17  quintals 
of  molasses.  The  by-laws  of  the  National  Agricultural  Society, 
which  has  just  Ix'en  established  at  Izabal,  Department  of  the  same 
name,  for  the  special  purpose  of  developing  the  cultivation  of 
BANANAS,  have  been  approved  b}’  the  President  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic. - The  Diario  of  Centro  America  of  October  19  states  that 

President  Estrada  Cabrera  will  be  unanimously  proclaimed  as  a  can¬ 
didate  of  the  Guatemalan  people  for  reelection  to  the  PRESIDENCY 

for  another  period  of  six  years. - The  International  Railways  of 

Cimtral  America  put  in  effect  on  October  6,  1915,  a  now  FREIGHT 
TARIFF  on  export  products  and  on  coffee  transported  to  the  mills 

to  be  cleaned  and  then  exported. - An  Executive  decree  of  October 

11,  1915,  extends  for  five  years  from  January  1,  1917,  the  contract 
made  with  Federico  and  William  Arthes  for  the  exploitation  of  NA¬ 
TIONAL  FORESTS  situated  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Peten. 


Under  an  executive  decree  of  October  3,  1915,  Jean  Baptiste 
Dartige  was  appointed  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE  and 
public  works,  and  Gen.  Joseph  Dessources  secretary  of  war  and 

marine. - On  October  5  last  the  President  of  the  Republic  issued 

a  decree  providing  for  the  reorganization  of  the  general  educational 
inspection  bureau  under  the  direction  of  the  department  of  PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION.  This  bureau  is  in  charge  of  matters  relating  to 
public  and  private  instruction,  such  as  length  of  educational  courses, 
qualifications  for  admission  into  schools,  school  discipline,  grades, 
examinations,  matriculation,  etc.  The  bureau  will  also  pass  upon 
textbooks  and  such  other  matters  as  may  be  submitted  to  it  by  the 
department  of  public  instruction,  and  will  conduct  examinations  and 

contests  whenever  it  may  be  deemed  necessary. - The  treasury 

department  has  notified  agents  and  consignees  of  vessels  proceeding 
from  foreign  ports  where  there  are  no  consular  agencies  that  they 
must  send  to  the  department  of  commerce,  as  well  as  to  the  customs 
administrator  at  the  port  of  destination,  CONSITAR  INVOICES, 
manifests,  and  bills  of  lading  visaed  by  a  public  officer,  a  failure  to 
do  so  rendering  them  liable  to  the  penalties  prescribed  in  the  customs 

law  of  September  4,  1905. - The  President  of  the  Republic  has 

appointed  Eugene  Maximilien  director  of  the  AQUEDUCT  service 
at  Port  au  Prince,  with  authority,  in  cooperation  with  Capt.  Russell, 
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a  North  American  army  engineer,  to  do  whatever  may  be  necessary 

for  the  good  of  the  service. - The  EXPENSES  of  the  Federal 

administration,  fixed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  amounted  in 
September  last  to  765,150.65  gourdes  (paper  gourde  =  $0.16),  and 

$184,743.25  American  gold. - A  new  daily  PAPER  entitled  “La 

Croisade”  has  been  established  at  Port  au  Prince  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Edgard  Jones.  Cayes  also  has  a  new  daily  called  “La 

Liberte,”  the  director  of  which  is  J.  V.  Delerme. - Dr.  Wesner 

Menos,  who  was  recently  appointed  director  of  the  SCHOOL  OF 
MEDICINE  and  pharmacy  at  Port  au  Prince,  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  on  October  4  last.  Dr.  Menos  takes  the  place 

of  Dr.  Paul  Salomon. - The  SANITATION  of  the  Federal  capital, 

especially  in  the  thickly  populated  outljnng  districts,  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  municipal  authorities.— — For  the  better  protec¬ 
tion  of  Port  au  Prince  a  FIRE  AND  WATER  BRIGADE  has  been 
organized,  and  the  city  divided  into  three  sections  under  the  charge 
of  an  experienced  engineer.  Steps  have  also  been  taken  looking  to 
the  establishment  of  a  police  force,  made  up  of  young  men  of  good 

record  who  have  served  in  the  anny. - According  to  press  reports, 

a  number  of  Chicago  BANKERS  are  studying  the  conditions  of 
the  Republic  with  the  object  of  investing  capital  and  establishing 

industries  there. - The  house  of  representatives  of  the  Congress  of 

Haiti  approved  on  October  6,  1915,  the  CONVENTION  recently 
concluded  between  that  Republic  and  the  United  States. - Statis¬ 

tics  just  published  show'  that  there  are  consumed  in  the  city  of  Port 
au  Prince  daily  2,139  liters  of  MILK.  The  Federal  capital  has  a 

population  of  more  than  100,000  inhabitants. - Mentor  Sejour  has 

been  appointed  CONSUL  of  Haiti  in  Bordeaux,  France. 


On  September  IS  of  the  present  year  President  Alberto  Membreno 
issued  a  decree  olfering  a  prize  of  $100,  American  gold,  to  Central 
American  w'riters  or  foreigners  residing  in  Central  America  for  the 
best  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  HONDURAS.  The  proposed  work 
w'ill  treat  of  the  flora,  fauna,  geology,  and  mineralogy  of  the  country, 
and  must  be  W'ritteiv  in  a  style  suitable  for  pedagogic  instruction  and 
for  use  as  a  textbook  in  the  schools  of  the  Republic.  Mamiscri})t 
W'ill  bo  received  until  July  15,  1916,  by  the  department  of  public 
instruction  of  the  Government  of  Honduras  for  submission  to  a  board 
of  aw'ard.  The  work  w'hich  obtains  the  prize  w'ill  bo  ado]ited  as  the 
official  textbook  of  the  Government,  for  use  in  the  normal  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  country.  The  State  W'ill  publish  2,000  copies  of  the 
W'ork,  1,000  of  W'hich  w'ill  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  successful  author. 
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The  award  will  be  made  on  September  15,  1916,  the  ninety-fifth 

anniversary  of  the  independence  of  Central  America. - Dr.  Manuel 

G.  Zuniga  has  been  appointed  CONSUL  GENERAL  of  Honduras  in 
the  Argentine  Republic,  with  headfiuarters  at  Buenos  Aires.  While 
the  trade  between  the  two  nations  at  present  is  small,  it  is  believed 
that  the  exports  from  Honduras  to  Argentina  can  be  considerably 
increase^,  especially  in  tobacco,  since  the  celebrated  Danli  tobacco 
already  enjoys  a  good  reputation  in  the  principal  industrial  centers 

of  the  Argentine  Republic. - A  new  WEEKLY  PUBLICATION, 

entitled  “El  Pueblo”  (The  People),  the  organ  of  the  artisans  of 
Tegucigalpa,  has  been  established  in  the  Federal  capital.  Another 
weekly  paper.  La  Voz  de  Olancho,  has  just  been  founded  at  Juti- 

calpa. - The  Francisco  Morazan  LIBRARY,  the  property  of  the 

Union  Society  of  Tegucigalpa,  was  inaugurated  for  public  use  in 
October  last.  — The  Government  of  Honduras  has  approved  the  by¬ 
laws  of  the  Imperial  LIFE  ASSURANCE  Company  of  Canada,  and 

has  authorized  that  company  to  do  business  in  the  Republic. - -The 

board  of  award  of  the  International  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at 
San  Francisco  has  granted  a  diploma  and  a  silver  MEDAL  to  Dr. 
Alberto  Membreno,  President  of  the  Republic,  for  books  exhibited  in 
the  Honduras  section  entitled  “  Hondurenismos  ”  and  “Nombres 
geograficos  indigenas  de  Honduras.”  Medals  and  diplomas  were 
awarded  by  the  exposition  authorities  to  48  Honduran  agriculturists 

for  articles  included  in  the  exhibit. - Lie.  Silverio  Lainez  has  been 

appointed  private  SECRETARY  to  the  president  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic. - In  October  last  the  society  of  artisans  of  Tegucigalpa  pre¬ 

sented  ex-President  Dr.  Francisco  Bertrand  with  a  GOLD  MEDAL 
bearing  the  inscription:  “A1  protector  do  los  artesanos.  Dr.  Don 
Francisco  Bertrand.  5)  de  Octubre  de  1916.  Homenajo  de  los  Obreros 
do  la  Capital.”  (To  the  protector  of  the  artisans.  Dr.  Francisco  Ber¬ 
trand.  October  9,  1916.  A  token  from  the  workmen  of  the  Capi¬ 
tal.) —  The  following  Honduran  STUDENTS  are  at  present  attend¬ 
ing  on  scholarships  issued  by  the  Government  universities  in  the 
State  of  New  York:  Salvador  Moreira,  Jose  Augusto  Padilla,  and 
Jose  Antonio  Padilla. 


The  NEW  TARIFF  recently  proscribed  by  Executive  decree  went 
into  effect  on  October  19,  1915.  New'  export  duties  wore  placed  on 
pita  fiber,  rubber,  and  quicksilver.  Barley,  sugar,  and  cattle  can  be 
exported  only  under  special  permit.  Meats,  dried  fish,  preserved 
animal  foods,  lard,  rice,  fruits,  vegetables,  corn,  sugar,  oats,  olive  oil 
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in  tins,  and  ordinary  soap  are  exempt  from  import  duties. - cor¬ 

poration,  entitled  “Compania  Ilispano-Americana,  S.  A.,”  with  a  cap¬ 
ital  of  $2,500,000,  represented  by  50,000  shares  of  $50  each,  has  been 
organized  in  the  City  of  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  com¬ 
merce  between  the  Latin-American  Republics,  the  United  States,  and 
Europe.  The  company  will  preferably  operate  in  Latin  America  and 
will  have  branch  ollices  in  each  country  to  handle  direct  matters  in¬ 
trusted  to  it. — • — During  the  month  of  October,  1915,  the  Cl^STOMS 
REVENL'ES  collected  at  Nuevo  Laredo  amounted  to  $54,574.25 

gold. - A  New  Orleans  banking  syndicate  has  signed  a  contract  for 

a  loan  of  $10,000,000  to  the  IIENEQUEN  growers  of  Campeche  and 
Yucatan,  who  plan  the  building  of  a  factory  costing  $1,000,000  for 
manufacturing  henequen  products.  Fiber  valued  at  $15,000,000  will 
be  stored  in  the  New  Orleans  warehouses  as  a  guaranty  for  the  loan. 

- A  new  company,  known  as  the  Texas-Mexican  Steamship  Co., 

organized  in  Galveston,  has  already  established  ollices  in  Tampico. 
The  boats  of  this  new  I^INE  OF  STEAMERS  will  establish  a  regular 

service  between  the  Mexican  Gulf  ports  and  the  Lhiited  States. - 

According  to  press  reports,  the  Department  of  Public  Works  has  mi- 
der  consideration  the  construction  of  a  large  CENTRAL  STATION, 
exclusively  for  passengers,  which  would  servo  as  a  terminal  for  all 
railways  entering  the  City  of  Mexico.  A  central  freight  depot  would 

also  bo  constructed  at  the  most  convenient  point  for  traffic . - Senor 

Isidro  Fabela  has  recently  been  appointed  Mexican  MINISTER  near 

the  Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic. - The  Government  has 

ordered  immediate  improvements  to  be  made  in  the  PORT  OF  TAM¬ 
PICO,  and  work  is  soon  to  begin  on  dredging  the  bar  and  deepening 
and  widening  the  channel,  so  that  vessels  of  deep  draft  can  enter 
without  dilliculty. - The  Executive  power  has  ordered  the  pur¬ 

chase  of  all  necessary  apparatus  for  the  installation  of  five  now 
WIRELESS  STATIONS,  which  are  to  communicate  directly  with 
similar  stations  in  the  Ihiited  States  and  Canada.  The  stations  will 
probably  be  established  at  Mazatlan,  Guaymas,  Guadalajara,  ^lan- 
zanillo,  and  San  Illas.— — The  Government  has  established  two  new 
ASYLI^IS  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  one  for  the  aged  and  infirm  and 

the  other  for  destitute  children. - Since  the  temporary  closing  of 

the  Panama  Canal  the  Government  has  received  many  requests  for 
the  shipping  of  freight  over  the  Tehuantepec  RAILWAY  on  the 

isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. - The  Government  of  Chiba  recognized 

the  Government  of  Venustiano  Carranza  on  November  10,  1915. - 

BULL  FIGHTING,  cock  fighting,  throwing  dice,  and  all  gambling 
card  games  have  been  prohibited  in  the  Federal  District  of  Mex¬ 
ico. - Clemente  Gay  and  Everardo  Gomez  have  been  elected  presi¬ 

dent  and  secretary,  respectively,  of  the  new  CMIAMBER  OF  (X)M- 
MERC^E  established  in  Guanajuato. 


NICARAGUA 


Canadian  ca])it.alists,  represented  by  J.  A.  Anderson,  are  negotiat¬ 
ing  with  the  the  Nicaraguan  Government  in  Managua  for  a  concession 
to  build  a  RAILWAY  from  Bluefields  (The  Bluff)  to  La  Cruz, 
Matagalpa,  and  Leon.  The  project  is  passing  through  its  formulative 
period,  the  steps  of  which  are,  first,  the  consent  of  the  Government 
to  construct  the  line,  and,  second,  the  approval  of  Congress.  The 
proposed  line,  which  will  run  from  The  Bluff  to  La  Cruz,  will,  if 
built,  penetrate  a  part  of  the  Nicaraguan  coast  exceedingly  rich  in 
agricultural,  forestal,  and  mineral  resources,  and  will  become  tribu¬ 
tary,  through  branch  lines  and  feeders,  to  the  immense  amount  of 
traffic  capable  of  coming  over  the  Great  River,  and  the  Kuringwass 
and  Wawashan  Rivers.  It  is  said  that  if  Congress  approves  the  con¬ 
cession  which  it  is  reported  the  Government  is  willing  to  grant,  the 
part  of  the  line  from  The  Bluff  to  La  Cruz  can  easily  be  completed 
and  put  in  operation  during  the  coming  year,  but  that  the  La  Cruz 
to  Matagalpa  section  would  require  until  about  the  close  of  1917  to 
conclude.  The  latter  section  taps  the  rich  coffee,  cocoa,  cereal,  and 
cattle  producing  regions  of  the  interior,  the  exports  from  which  have 
hitherto  been  sent  out  of  the  country  through  the  Pacific  ports  of 
the  Republic.  It  is  proposed  also  to  build  branch  lines  to  develop 
the  timber  and  mining  resources  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  the 
interior  of  the  country.  The  only  concession  the  syndicate  has  re¬ 
quested  of  the  Government,  according  to  newspaper  reports,  is  that 
it  be  granted  vacant  land  along  the  line,  which  it  proposes  to  use  for 
colonization  purposes.  The  exact  survey  of  the  proposed  road  has 

not  yet  been  determined. - The  collector  general  of  customs 

at  Managua  has  published  statistics  showing  that  the  exports  of 
COFFEE  from  Nicaragua  during  the  first  half  of  1915  aggregated 

19,043,549  pounds,  valued  at  $1,873,170. - The  METRIC  SYSTEM, 

according  to  reports  from  Managua,  will  soon  be  established  by  law 

for  use  in  commercial  transactions  throughout  the  Republic. - The 

Eden  Mining  Co.  has  employed  a  large  force  of  men  to  build  a 
TRAMWAY  from  the  Tunky  River  to  the  proposed  mill  site  of  the 
company.  This  corporation  is  also  erecting  a  mill  with  a  capacity 
for  treating  500  tons  of  ore  daily.  The  power  for  operating  the 
tramway  and  the  mill  will  be  obtained  from  a  power  plant  which  the 

company  is  erecting  on  the  Pispis  River. - The  Central  American 

Land  &  Development  Co.,  with  headquarters mt  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
has  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  near  the  Winnepeg  Co’s,  property 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Republic,  and,  under  the  management  of 
R.  E.  Glass,  is  clearing  and  preparing  a  section  of  the  plantation  for 

BANANA  cultivation.- - The  Lawder  saw  mill  at  Schooner  Cay 

employs  thirty  men.  During  the  middle  of  November,  1915,  the 
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mill  had  on  hand  1,000,000  feet  of  sawed  MAHOGANY  LUMBER 

ready  for  shipment  to  the  United  States. - Press  reports  from 

Managua  state  that  a  branch  line  of  the  Pacific  RAILROAD  is  to  be 
constructed  from  Chinandega  City  or  El  Viejo,  department  of  Chi- 
nandega,  to  Monypenny  Point  on  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  have  49  per  cent  interest  in  the  same  and  the  Pacific 

Railroad  Co.  51  per  cent. - -A  new  STEAMSHIP  line  has  been 

established  to  run  on  the  Pacific  Coast  from  San  Francisco  to 
Corinto. 


Sefior  Aurelio  Guardia  has  been  appointed  MINISTER  OF 
FINANCE  to  succeed  Dr.  Aristides  Arjona,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed. - ^According  to  data  furnished  by  the  Department  of  State 

the  CONSULATE  of  Panama  at  New  Orleans  received  the  sum  of 

$19,128.45  in  fees  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1915. - A  recent 

Executive  decree  requires  every  bidder  at  the  sale  of  LOTS  in  El 
Ilatillo  to  previously  deposit  2J  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value  of 

the  lot  desired  in  the  Treasury  of  the  Republic. - On  November  3 

the  twelfth  ANNIVERSARY  of  the  founding  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  was  celebrated  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  Much  enthu¬ 
siasm  was  displayed  in  a  great  civic  manifestation  and  the  city 

authorities  held  an  impressive  session  in  the  National  Theater. - 

An  Executive  decree  convoked  the  National  Assembly  in  EXTRA 
SESSION  for  a  period  of  six  days  beginning  from  October  26.  The 
following  oflicers  were  elected  at  the  first  session:  Ciro  L.  Urriola, 
president;  Damiiin  Carles,  first  vice  president;  Manuel  de  J.  Grimaldo, 
second  vice  president;  and  Fabricio  Arosema,  secretary. - Accord¬ 

ing  to  the  message  of  President  Porras  to  the  National  Assembly 
there  existed  a  debt  against  the  Treasury  of  738,821.51  balboas  (bal¬ 
boa  =$1)  when  he  entered  upon  his  duties  in  October,  1912,  of  which 
568,763.78  balboas  have  been  paid  in  two  years,  leaving  only  a  balance 
of  170,957.73  balboas  still  due. - The  Executive  power  has  author¬ 

ized  the  National  Assembly  to  float  a  LOAN  of  $1,200,000  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  all  debts  of  the  National  Treasury  up  to  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1915,  and  for  completing  certain  public  works,  and  other 
necessary  expenses.  The  loan  is  to  be  contracted  for  a  period  of  six 
years  and  the  rate  of  annual  interest  is  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent. 
All  necessary  guaranties  will  be  given  for  securing  the  loan. — — 
The  governor  of  the  Province  of  Chiriqui  has  authorized  the  munici¬ 
pal  council  of  the  district  of  David  to  levy  TAXES  ON  TANNERIES, 

bills  of  sale  of  stock  and  irrigation  ditches. - An  Executive  decree 
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prescribes  rules  and  regulations  for  the  use  of  the  AQUEDUCTS 
recently  opened  to  public  service  in  a  number  of  towns  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  A  monthly  charge  of  $1.50  is  made  for  the  firet  faucet 

installed  in  private  houses,  and  $1  each  for  additional  faucets. - 

The  director  of  the  BOY  SCOUTS  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  has 
been  authorized  by  Moises  Villareal  to  offer  a  gold  medal  to  the 
Panaman  composer  and  musician  who  presents,  in  public  contest, 
the  best  BOY  SCOUT  HYMN.  The  prize  is  to  be  awarded  on 
January  21,  1916,  the  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  city  of 

Panama. - -The  Executive  power  has  contracted  with  Eladio 

Lasso  and  O.  F.  Frederick  for  the  survey  and  construction  of  a 
CART  ROAD  between  the  towns  of  Almirante  and  Boquete,  situ¬ 
ated,  respectively,  in  the  Provinces  of  Bocas  del  Toro  and  Chiriqui. 

The  consideration  is  $16,000. - The  press  of  Panama  announces 

the  issuance  in  the  near  future,  in  English  and  Spanish,  of  a  COM¬ 
MERCIAL  GUIDE  of  the  Republic,  prepared  by  Manuel  Marzo, 
formerly  editor  of  the  National  Exposition  Bulletin.  The  object  of 
the  publication  is  to  encourage  the  commercial  development  of 
Panama  with  other  countries,  and  at  the  same  time  give  useful 
information  concerning  business  and  business  opportunities  on  the 
Isthmus. 


In  October  last  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Government 
of  Paraguay,  acting  under  authority  granted  him  by  the  Executive 
power,  signed  a  contract  with  the  Construction  &  Engineering 
Finance  Co.  for  the  construction  and  operation  on  its  own  account 
of  the  PORT  WORKS  OF  ASUNCION,  the  estimated  cost  of  which 
is  600,000  gold  pesos  (gold  peso  =  $0.9648).  The  port  works  include 
the  construction  of  wharves  and  warehouses,  the  deepening  of  the 
harbor,  and  the  necessary  equipment  of  cranes,  windlasses,  trucks, 
apparatus,  etc.,  required  for  the  prompt  and  efficient  handling  of 
the  growing  freight  and  passenger  traffic  of  the  Federal  capital. 
The  works  are  to  be  completed  in  sections,  the  first  section  to  be 
finished  within  20  months,  and  additional  sections  to  be  added  as 
needed  by  the  requirements  of  commerce.  Building  materials, 
machinery,  and  supplies  used  in  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  works,  as  well  as  the  works  themselves,  are  to  be  free  from  Fed¬ 
eral  and  municipal  taxes.  When  the  port  works  are  read}'  for  use 
and  have  been  acce])ted  by  the  Government,  the  construction  com¬ 
pany  is  authorized  under  its  contract  to  collect  2^  centavos  gold  for 
each  10  kilos  of  merchandise  loaded  or  unloaded  in  the  port,  with 
the  exception  of  export  products,  the  charge  of  which  will  be  cen- 
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tavos  gold  per  10  kilos  handled  Bulky  and  heavy  packages  or 
pieces  are  to  be  charged  for  per  cubic  foot  or  by  weight  according 

to  a  tariff  of  charges  approved  by  the  Government. - The  ELISA 

COLONY,  which  was  founded  on  January  1,  1890,  by  German  immi¬ 
grants,  on  lands  purchased  from  the  former  Bank  of  Paraguay  and 
Rio  de  La  Plata,  has  a  population  at  the  present  time  of  about  450 
inhabitants,  a  cultivated  area  of  506  hectares,  and  an  approximate 
value  of  $175,000,  United  States  gold.  Part  of  the  lands  of  the 
colony,  which  are  situated  in  the  department  of  San  Antonio  along 
the  east  bank  of  the  Paraguay  River,  some  14  kilometers  .south  of 
Asuncion,  are  exceedingly  fertile.  The  principal  products  cultivated 
by  the  colonists  are  tobacco,  Indian  corn,  manioc,  alfalfa,  Irish 
potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  pineapples,  oranges,  mandarines,  and 
bananas,  the  value  of  the  exports  amounting  to  over  $20,000  gold 

per  annum. - A  law  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  imposing  a 

TAX  of  1.50  pesos,  gold  (gold  peso  =  $0.9648)  on  each  dry  or  salted 
oxhide  exported,  10  pesos,  gold,  per  ton  on  exports  of  extract  of 
(lueb radio,  and  from  10  to  15  centavos,  gold,  according  to  quality, 

per  10  kilos  on  exports  of  tobacco. - One  of  the  principal  features 

of  the  celebration  in  Asuncion  on  October  12,  1915,  was  the  laying 
by  President  Eduardo  Schaerer  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  COLUM¬ 
BUS  MONl^IENT,  which  is  now  being  erected  in  customhouse 

square  in  that  capital. - J.  S.  Lewis  of  Asimcion  has  installed  a 

FREIGHT  Al'TOMOBILE  SERVICE  between  the  Federal  capital 
and  nearby  towns  not  reached  by  the  railway.  American  machines 

will  be  used  for  this  service. - Francisco  Mojoli  has  imported  114 

POLIjEI)  ANGIES  BITJjS  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  breeds 

of  native  cattle  now  raised  on  his  ranches. - The  Concepcion 

HOSPITAL  building  in  Asuncion  has  been  completed,  and  will  be 
fitted  up  and  opened  to  public  service  early  in  1916.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed,  during  the  coming  year,  to  add  a  lying-in  hospital  to  the 

institution. - -The  GK)vornment  of  Paraguay  has  ordered  a  census 

of  the  yerba  mate  or  Paraguayan  tea  plantations  taken  between 
October  8  and  December  8  of  the  present  year. 


The  proposed  EXPENSE  BUDGET  of  the  Government  of  Peru, 
submitted  to  Congress  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  gives  the 
estimated  receipts  and  expenditures,  respectively,  as  follows: 
£2,686,950  and  £2,756,317  (Peruvian  £  =  $4.8665),  or  an  excess  of 
expenditures  over  receipts  of  £69,367.  The  estimated  expenditures 
by  departments  are  as  follows:  Legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
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ment,  £97,942;  department  of  interior,  £505,013;  department  of 
foreign  relations,  £56,707;  justice,  £469,799;  treasury,  £926,727; 

war,  £570,780;  and  fomento  (promotion),  £129,349. - In  order 

to  increase  the  revenues  of  the  Government  the  Executive  powder 
has  submitted  a  bill  to  the  National  Congress  which  raises  to  2  per 
cent  the  tariff  referred  to  in  article  150  of  the  consular  rules  and 
regulations  now  in  force,  imposes  a  duty  of  one-fourth  of  a  centavo 
per  kilo  on  the  gross  weight  of  merchandise  imported  through  the 
customhouses  at  Callao  and  Mollendo  for  domestic  consumption,  and 
levies  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  the  value  of  a  number  of  imported 

articles. - The  Prefect  of  Iquitos  has  informed  the  Secretary  of 

Fomento  and  Public  Works  that  the  first  cargo  of  COTTON  ex¬ 
ported  by  that  department  w^as  shipped  out  in  October  last. - The 

President  has  promulgated  a  law  raising  the  village  of  Corirt  to  the 
rank  of  a  town,  and  making  it  the  CAPITAL  of  the  district  of  Ur- 
raca,  province  of  Castilla,  department  of  Arequipa. - The  depart¬ 

ment  of  the  interior  has  ordered  the  publication  of  tw^o  numbers  of 
the  OFFICIAL  NEWSPAPER  entitled  “El  Peruano,”  one  of  which 
will  contain  laws  and  decrees  issued  since  the  beginning  of  the  year 
by  the  former  regime,  and  the  other  official  documents  and  matters 

relating  to  the  present  administration. - During  the  latter  part  of 

September  of  the  present  year  the  Chilean  AVIATOR,  Figueroa, 
gave  a  number  of  difficult  aviation  feats  at  the  aereodromes  in  Lima 

and  Callao. - On  October  12,  1915,  the  NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 

known  as  “Fiesta  de  la  Raza”  (Holiday  of  the  Race)  was  held  in 

Lima  in  honor  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus. - The 

Prensa  (press)  of  Lima,  of  October  12,  last,  publishes  an  interesting 
report  on  the  PETROLEUM  industry  in  Peru  in  1914,  showing  that 
the  exports  of  oil  through  the  ports  of  Talara  and  Lobitos,  which 
are  the  principal  oil-exporting  centers  of  the  Republic,  amounted  in 
1914  to  145,203  tons.  The  consumption  of  oil  in  Peru  has  greatly 
increased  during  the  last  few  years,  and  a  strong  tendency  is  noted 
toward  increased  exports  of  Peruvian  petroleum  to  Chile  and  the 
Argentine  Republic.  Exports  of  Peruvian  oil  were  also  made  to  the 
United  States,  England,  Ecuador,  and  Panama.  During  the  year 
referred  to  there  were  215  petroleum  concessions  in  force  in  the  Re¬ 
public  and  1,081  petroleum  claims,  while  the  oil  wells  in  exploita¬ 
tion  numbered  703.  The  aggregate  production  of  these  wells  in 
1914  was  244,923  tons  of  crude  oil.  These  statistics  give  Peru  the 
eighth  place  in  the  petroleum-producing  countries  of  the  wmrld. 
The  followii^  oil  products,  expressed  in  liters,  were  manufactured 
from  Peruvian  petroleum  in  1914:  Benzine,  53,501,498;  kerosene, 
7,006,948;  gasoline,  1,352,000;  lubricating  oil,  461,250;  turpentine, 
12,400;  and  residues,  85,833.  There  are  two  refineries  in  Peru — one 
at  Talara  and  the  other  at  Zorritos. 


Of  the  three  surveys  made  by  the  engineers  commissioned  by  the 
governmental  authorities  to  select  a  right  of  way  for  the  proposed 
RAILROAD  from  the  city  of  San  Salvador  to  the  port  of  La  Liber- 
tad,  the  National  Government  has  just  approved  the  route  via  San 
Jose  Villanueva  recommended  by  Frederic  F.  Searing,  a  railway  con¬ 
tractor,  and  has  authorized  him,  on  completing  the  permanent  survey, 
to  extend  the  line  3  kilometers  more  than  that  shown  in  the  original 
plan  with  the  object  of  preventing  the  maximum  gradient  from  ex¬ 
ceeding  per  cent,  the  minimum  radii  of  curves  to  be  not  greater 

than  specified  in  the  Government  contract. - On  Sunday  morning, 

September  12,  1915,  the  inauguration  of  the  ACADEMY  OF  CER¬ 
VANTES  of  Salvador,  an  institution  similar  to  the  Royal  Spanish 
Academy,  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  Chief  Executive,  the 
members  of  his  cabinet,  the  chief  and  associate  justices  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  the  archbishop  of  San  Salvador.  The  majority  of  the 
organizing  members  of  the  academy  were  present,  and  Prof.  Gavidia, 
who  had  been  especially  requested  to  conduct  the  exercises  in  the 
name  of  the  oi^anization,  addressed  the  gathering. - The  depart¬ 

ment  of  public  instruction  has  decided  to  construct  a  fire  proof  vault 
in  the  building  of  the  National  University  in  San  Salvador  for  the 
storage  and  conservation  of  HISTORICAL  ARCHIVES.- - On  Sep¬ 

tember  14,  1915,  the  CHILDREN’S  LIBRARY  in  the  city  of  San 
Salvador,  founded  by  the  director  and  faculty  of  the  Father  Delgado 

School  of  the  Federal  capital,  was  opened  to  public  service. - 

With  the  object  of  strengthening  and  intensifying  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  the  love  of  country,  the  President  of  the  Republic  has 
decreed  that  September  15  of  each  year  shall  be  observed  by  the 
public  schools  as  a  national  FLAG  DAY.  These  celebrations  are  to 
be  held  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  secretary 

of  public  instruction. - The  Agricultural  Commercial  BANK  has 

added  333,333.33  pesos  (peso  =  $0.3537)  to  its  capital,  and  has  guar¬ 
anteed  the  issue  of  its  bank  notes  with  a  deposit  of  100,000  pesos. - 

With  the  object  of  encouraging  ART  and  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
artists  with  the  necessary  means  of  instruction,  the  President  has 
decreed  that  there  shall  be  added  to  the  School  of  Graphic  Arts  a 
molding  and  ornamental  section  to  take  the  place  of  linotypic 

instruction. - The  Federal  Government  and  the  Western  Railway 

Co.  have  agreed  to  establish  a  fortnightly  STEAMSHIP,  freight,  pas¬ 
senger,  and  mail  service  between  Colon,  Panama,  and  the  Salvadorean 
ports  of  Acajutla,  La  Libertad  and  La  Union.  These  steamers  will 
also  touch  at  ports  of  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica  and  Guate¬ 
mala. - It  is  reported  that  early  in  December  of  the  present  year 

the  new  station  of  the  EASTERN  RAILWAY  at  Zacatecoluca  and 
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a  bridge  over  the  Sapuyo  River  will  be  completed.  Construction 
work  on  the  bridge  over  the  Lempa  River,  which  is  to  be  731  meters 
long  and  24  meters  above  the  center  of  the  bed  of  the  stream,  has 

been  started. - The  Government  of  Salvador  has  granted  the  request 

of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  to  appoint  Rafael  Guirola  D.  as 
the  joint  representative  of  the  two  nations  at  the  j^TNANCIAL 

CONGRESS  which  will  meet  in  Buenos  Aires  in  April,  1916. - An 

oil  painting  of  the  NATIONAL  COAT  OF  ARMS  of  Salvador  by 
Julio  Solis  Luna,  a  Guatemalan  artist,  was  hung  in  the  hall  of  the 
municipal  palace  of  the  city  of  San  Salvador  on  September  15,  1915, 

the  anniversary  of  national  independence. - Seiior  Carlos  Avila  has 

been  appointed  ATTACH  F  to  the  Legation  of  Salvador  in  the  Lnited 
States. 


The  Durazno  to  Trinidad  RAILWAY  was  opened  to  public  traffic 
on  October  1  last.  With  the  exception  of  about  three  miles  of 
railway  which  runs  around  the  port  of  Montevideo,  this  is  the  first 
State  line  in  operation  in  the  Republic.  This  road,  which  was  built 
by  MacArthur,  Bros.  &  Co.  will  be  operated  for  the  Government  by 
them  for  the  present.  Mliile  the  bridges  over  the  Porogos  and 
Maciel  Rivers  have  been  completed,  the  roadway  fenced,  and  a  tele¬ 
graph  line  installed,  there  is  still  other  construction  work  to  be  done, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  building  of  the  station  at  Trinidad,  the 
erection  of  warehouses,  etc.  Until  the  road  bed  has  settled  and  is 
in  perfect  condition,  trains  will  not  be  run  over  it  at  a  greater  speed 
than  30  kilometers  per  hour.  The  railway  in  question  taps  a  rich 
agricultural  section  of  Uruguay,  and  has  been  opened  to  trallic  just 
in  time  to  transport  to  the  market  the  heavy  cereal  crop  of  the 

country  through  which  it  passes. - The  bureau  of  statistics  of  the 

department  of  industries  of  the  Uruguayan  Government  has  been 
instructed  to  take  a  CENSUS  OF  RURAL  INDUSTRIES  between 
the  1st  and  10th  of  the  present  month,  the  entire  census  to 
be  completed  by  November  30,  1915.  The  statistics  will  cover  live 
stock,  domestic  animals,  dairy  farming,  agriculture,  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  cultivation,  arboriculture,  beekeeping  and  silkworm  cul¬ 
ture. - In  1914  there  were  6,073  MARRIAGES  celebrated  in  the 

Republic.  Of  the  males  participating  in  these  contracts,  4,638  were 
Uruguayans,  603  Spaniards,  367  Italians,  146  Argentines,  145  Bra¬ 
zilians  and  the  remainder  of  other  nationalities.  Of  the  females, 
5,156  were  Uruguayans,  436  Spaniards,  179  Italians,  103  Brazilians, 
98  Argentines  and  the  remainder  of  various  nationalities. - The 
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budget  committee  of  the  house  of  representatives  has  recommended 
that  the  GENERAL  EXPENSE  BUDGET,  in  force  to  September 

30  of  the  present  year,  be  extended  to  December  31,  1915. - A  bill 

has  been  introduced  in  Congress  authorizing  the  executive  depart¬ 
ment  to  expend  up  to  $2,000  in  holding  in  Montevideo  in  April, 
1916,  the  FIRST  NATIONAL  MEDICAL  CONGRESS.  The  organ¬ 
izing  committee  of  this  congress  is  composed  of  doctors  Arrizaba- 
laga,  Brito  Foresti,  Viana,  Escuder  Nunez,  Berro,  Dupuat  and 

Nogueira,  of  the  Federal  capital. - In  order  to  reduce  the  price  of 

meat  in  the  Federal  capital,  the  Montevideo  Cold  Storage  Plant 
recently  put  on  sale  5,000  beeves  and  17,000  wethers  at  a  wholesale 
price  of  about  15  cents  per  kilo,  the  price  hitherto  having  been 

about  25  cents  a  kilo. - A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress 

providing  for  a  tax  on  ADVERTISEMENTS. - Congress  is  con¬ 

sidering  the  enactment  of  a  bill  recommended  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance  imposing  a  STAMP  TAX  UPON  TOILET  ARTICLES 

AND  PERFUMERY. - The  Government  has  recommended  to 

Congress  the  enactment  of  a  law  making  general  the  State  monopoly 
in  INSURANCE,  which,  by  the  law  of  1911  was  limited  to  fire,  life, 

and  labor  accidents. - An  executive  decree  of  September  25,  1915, 

declares  that  the  law  of  October  2,  1894,  concerning  the  use  of 
weights  and  measures  of  the  METRIC  SYSTEM,  does  not  apply  to 
catalogues  and  printed  matter  coming  from  abroad. — —A  tax  on 
the  value  of  real  property  in  the  department  of  Salto  has  been  levied 
for  exclusive  use  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  rural  and  subur¬ 
ban  HIGHWAYS  of  that  department. 
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According  to  tbe  press  of  Caracas  Dr.  Ezequiel  A.  Vivas  has  made 
a  VAIjUABLE  GIFT  to  the  national  archives,  consisting  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  documents  of  great  importance  from  a  historical  standpoint 
and  which  throw  much  light  upon  the  period  of  Venezuelan  history 
to  which  they  refer.  The  documents  in  question  relate  to  the 
inonientous  events  which  happened  in  Venezuela  from  1820  to  1821, 
some  of  which,  treating  of  the  campaign  of  Bolivar,  have  never  been 

nublished. - The  official  Gazette  of  August  19  last  contains  the  full 

»'xt  of  the  NEW  PENAL  CODE  recently  passed  by  Congress  and 
promulgated  by  the  President.  The  code  consists  of  thiee  books  and 
contains  530  articles. - Congress  has  just  enacted  a  niunber  of  im¬ 

portant  laws,  among  which  are  the  LAND  AND  MINING  LAWS, 
the  latter  having  been  published  in  the  official  newspaper  of  August 
3  and  5  and  September  2  and  4  of  the  present  year. - The  pro- 
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visions  of  article  8  of  the  law  concerning  the  founding  of  MISSIONS 
authorize  the  department  of  the  interior  to  take  the  necessary  means 
for  the  organization  and  government  of  missions,  said  department 
having  power  to  appoint,  should  it  deem  advisable,  commissioners 
to  report  upon  the  missions  existing  in  the  Republic.  Each  mission 
is  required  to  be  organized  with  a  church,  a  school,  a  hospital,  and 
a  building  for  the  use  of  the  vicar  and  his  assistants,  the  doctor  and 

the  sisters  of  charity  connected  with  the  work. - The  EXPORTS 

through  the  port  of  La  Guaira  to  the  United  States  during  the  first 
half  of  the  present  year  amounted  to  $1,594,809,  consisting  of  cacao, 

coffee,  hides  and  skins,  pearls,  and  sundry  products. - An  executive 

decree  of  September  30,  1915,  approves  and  legalizes  the  third  issue 
of  the  national  internal  3  per  cent  CONSOLIDATED  DEBT,  the 
bonds  for  which  were  ordered  from  the  American  Bank  Note  Co.  of 
New  York  in  denominations  varying  from  500  to  25,000  bolivares. 

- A  recent  executive  decree  prescribes  the  rules  and  regulations 

governing  PEARL  FISHING  in  the  waters  of  the  eastern  part  of 

the  Republic. - A  FLUVIAL  STATION  has  been  established  at 

Boca  de  Cacagua,  a  port  of  the  Tuy  River,  for  the  use  of  vessels 
navigating  that  river  and  for  the  storage  of  merchandise  shipped 
from  La  Guaira. - The  Venezuelan  SOCIETY  OF  INTERNA¬ 

TIONAL  LAW,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  American  Institute  of 
International  Law,  has  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  Drs. 
Jos4  Gil  Fortoul,  Jesus  Rojas  Fern&ndez,  Alejandro  Urbaneja, 
Arminio  Bor j as,  and  Francisco  Arroyo  Pare  jo  to  prepare  a  list  of 
members  and  formulate  the  by-laws  of  the  society. - The  Govern¬ 

ment  has  employed  E.  W.  Eaton,  a  North  American  naval  engineer, 
to  take  charge  of  the  DRY  DOCK  at  Puerto  Cabello. - On  Octo¬ 

ber  12  last  the  celebration  known  as  the  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  RACE 
was  held  in  Caracas  in  honor  of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  by 

Columbus. - A  CONSULAR  INSPECTION  OFFICE  has  been 

established  in  Europe  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  Abdon  Vivas. 

- By  order  of  the  department  of  public  instruction  a  chair  has 

been  established  in  the  school  of  arts  and  crafts  for  girls  at  Caracas 

for  the  teaching  of  LACE  making  and  drawn  work. - The  Glass 

&  Crystal  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Caracas  has  opened  a  large  factory, 
said  to  be  the  most  modern  and  best  equipped  of  its  kind  in  the 

Republic.  Electricity  is  used  as  a  motive  power. - According  to 

press  reports,  the  Riopauji  PETROLEUM  company  of  Maracaibo 
will  soon  undertake  extensive  exploration  work  on  its  property,  under 

the  direction  of  engineer  W.  S.  Hopkins. - The  gross  receipts  and 

expenditures  of  the  Fluvial  and  Coastwise  NAVIGATION  COM¬ 
PANY  of  Venezuela  for  the  first  half  of  1915,  amounted,  respectively, 
to  1,733,871.84  and  1,363,118.66  bolivares  (1  bolivar  =  $0,193). 
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